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es THE ART AMATEUR. 


Ip Dote Book. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


-— \NE is seriously expected to accept 
the assurance that the “ collec- 
tion” just sold by Mr. Seney was 
the result of ‘a cherished desire 
to get together the best collec- 
tion of paintings it was in his 
power to secure, and to exhibit 
them as a whole before selling 
them.” If Mr. Seney were a new 
hand at collecting, one could 
credit him with believing in the 
general excellence of his curious 





aggregation of good and bad 
paintings ; but as he is a veteran in picture buying, surely 
he must know how unworthy very many of them are of 
the fine names attached tothem. Giving due credit for— 
among other good examples of Diaz—* Flowers” (No. 
80), “ The Pet Spaniel” (No. 83), “Le Temple de 
l'Amour” (No. 180) and “ The Faggot Gleaners” (No. 
231), is it not fair to say that “ In the Woods” (No. 31), 
“ An Opening in the Woods” (No, 52) and “ Sultana” 
(154) were bad, if not actually false? Of the Troyons, 
allowing that, among others, “A Poultry-yard” (57), 
“ Cows” (245), and “ Sheep in a Forest” (276) are credit- 
able examples of the master, is it not obvious that “ The 
Windmill” (41), “The Water Cart’ (44—repainted), 
“ Sheep” (127), “ The Red Cow” (147), “ The Storm” 
(151) and “ A Normandy Ox” (223), if the work of Troyon, 
are wholly unworthy of hin? If against the good exam- 
ples of Dupré : “ Autumn” (32), “ In the Channel” (153), 
“ Marine” (230), ‘“ At Sea” (268),and the very pleasing 
“Moonlight” (293), we have only one—* The Brook” 
(130)—whose genuineness is doubtful; and against the 
charming array of Daubignys—notably “ Autumn on 
the Oise” (286), “The Crane Covert’’ (163), “On the 
River Oise” (152) and “ The First Catch” (128)—we 
are struck by the badness of “ Landscape with Cattle” 
(279), is it not reasonable to assume that Mr. Seney also 
knows the difference? Can he admire Decamps’ “ Cat, 
Rabbit and Weasel” (237)—that fine painting from the 
Goldschmidt collection—and accept “ The Toilers” (30) 
as from the same hand? Does he believe “ A Norther” 
(114) really represents Courbet? If he can take pleas- 
ure, as I am sure he must, in Corot’s charming “ Bath- 
ing Boys” (178), “‘ The Ford” (232) and the fine sketch 
“‘ The Path to the Village’ (49), can he believe he has a 
masterpiece in “ The Dance of the Nymphs” (285) ? 

+ * 

NEED I go on? Is it not obvious that this was ot 
“the best collection of paintings it was in Mr. Seney’s 
power to secure; but, on the contrary, that it was a 
collection brought together to se//—with the good pic- 
tures.artfully scattered among the poor ones, in the reg- 
ular fashion of picture trade auctions ? 

* * 

Now let me put a question or two to “‘ The American 
Art Association” to elucidate the point whether or not 
the transaction, so far as they are concerned, was strictly 
in good faith with the public : If, as it is claimed, it was 
Mr. Seney’s “cherished wish to bring together the best 
collection of paintings it was in his power to secure and 
to exhibit them as a whole before selling them ” and the 
late display was the realization of this cherished wish, 
how did it happen that, after the “ collection’ had passed 
into the hands of “ The American Art Association,” and 
before the sale, Mr. Sutton offered some of these very 
pictures to visitors to his galleries ? 


+ * 


AGAIN, is it not curious that several of the pictures 
bought by Mr. Sutton at the Sécrétan sale, after being in 
his own possession up to December last a¢ /eas?, reap- 
pear as part of Mr. Seney’s “collection” and at the end 
of the sale go back to Mr. Sutton ; or—what is virtually 
the same thing—to his Paris agent, Mr. Montaignac ? 
This Mr. Montaignac was not long ago aclerk at Petit’s, 
in Paris, and in the picture trade it is not believed that he 
has the money for such costly purchases as he is offi- 
cially credited with having made at this sale. 

+ * 


OF course the exhibition of Mr. Brayton Ives’s porce- 
lains, at the American Art Galleries, will revive the old 





“ Peach-blow” vase scandal which wound up the disper- 
sion of the Mary J. Morgan collection. The fact that 
Mr. Ives has a piece so similar to that for which Mr. 
Walters is alleged to have paid $18,000 that the two 
placed side by side would look like twin objects, will be 
used to mystify the public once more. Just three years 
ago, I gave in “ My Note Book” what I have reason to 
believe, and still believe, to be a true and full statement 
of the facts in relation to this matter. This statement— 
which will be found reprinted on another page—has 
never been contradicted. So long as Mr. Walters was 
satisfied and Mr. Ives was satisfied, there was no abso- 
lute reason that it should be contradicted. No one else 
was directly concerned. But now that this second 
“peach-blow” vase is to be offered at public sale, the 
situation is quite different. It now becomes the imper- 
ative duty of Mr. Sutton, or “ The American Art Asso- 
ciation,” which is the same thing, to tell the public fairly 
and squarely whether or not this is the vase alleged to 
have been sold for $18,000 to Mr. Walters. 
+ * 

Has Mr. Chapman sold yet the big “ Millet” he offer- 
ed to Mrs. Potter Palmer last December? Such a 
masterpiece should not be allowed to go a begging. 

* & 

THE familiar “ De mortuis” injunction is well enough, 
but it would be easier to obey it in the case of Meis- 
sonier if chance acquaintances of the dead artist would 
forbear to advertise themselves at his expense by writing 
to the newspapers telling us what a noble fellow he was. 


C.* 
* 


MEISSONIER was singularly unsuccessful in his at- 
tempts to paint women and children, and he seldom 
tried to do so. I can recall only one picture in which 
he represented anything like a love episode. A cavalier 
was kissing a young woman, but in a manner that*sug- 
gested that the artist himself knew very little about the 
process of osculation however well informed he might be 
about the details of a soldier’s uniform. Yet he was 
much married. His second bride—who was tall as a 
grenadier, he himself being quite diminutive—he led to 
the altar on the day of the Sécrétan sale. Quite apart 
from the advanced age of the bridegroom, the family 
had reason to be scandalized by the union, and, asa 
matter of course, were not represented at the ceremony. 


e.* 
* 


A SPECIAL exhibition of about two hundred Ameri- 
can pictures, to be held next June and July in his Paris 
galleries, is proposed by Mr. Durand-Ruel, who offers 
to bear all incidental expenses, and Mr. W. M. Chase 
has been asked to form a managing committee of six 
painters, with himself as chairman, who, in turn, are to 
invite the co-operation of such other American artists 
as will insure a representative display. The idea is ex- 
cellent. Not only would¢ such an exhibition probably 
attract American buyers who seldom visit the New 
York picture exhibitions, but it would call forth from 
the Parisian press such a critical estimate of the work 
of our countrymen as would be both edifying and in- 
structive. 

* * * 

IT is not known yet what will be done with all the 
unfinished pictures left in Meissonier’s studios. They 
represent a fortune, for many of them, which were con- 
demned by the fastidious taste of the painter himself, 
will soon be in the hands of the dealers and heralded as 
masterpieces. Most of the sketches and mere studies, 
one need not doubt, will turn out full-fledged paintings 
by the time they reach the amateur. One can but re- 
member what happened after Daubigny’s death and 
after Millet’s death. Each had a son who painted, and 
much of the work of those sons is dearly cherished to- 
day in hundreds of cabinets in America and elsewhere 
as that of the illustrious fathers. The posthumous 
paintings of Meissonier will probably be numerous ; but 
it is only right to add that the high character of Mr. 
Charles Meissonier may be considered a guarantee, so 
far as his personal influence can go, for the integrity of 
the artistic remains of his distinguished father. 

* * 

HAVING, a month or two ago, expressed myself in 
what might have seemed extravagant terms of praise in 
regard to the little “ Triumph of the Church,” by Ru- 
bens, imported by Mr. Durand-Ruel, and subsequently 
sold to Mr. J. H. Wade, Jr., of Cleveland, it is gratifying 
to have pointed out to me the confirmation of this judg- 
ment by so high an authority as Smith’s “Catalogue 
Raisonné.” It is stated therein that this resplendent 


little canvas is wholly by the hand of Rubens, the better 
known enlargement being. mostiy the work of his pupils, 
as were also the three other large paintings of the same 
series: “ Triumph of Religion,” “ Triumph of Christian 
Law,” and “ Triumph of Christianity over Paganism.” 

+ * 

IT would be interesting to know what corresponding 
advantage was gained by the American Water Color 
Society, to offset the discourtesy of the committee in dis- 
criminating against the representatives of the periodical 
press, in issuing its cards of admission to the Academy 
for the afternoon preceding the opening of the exhibi- 
tion. While the writers for the newspapers were ad- 
mitted by daylight as usual, the others were expected to 
judge of the pictures by gaslight, jostled by the miscel- 
laneous crowd at what is facetiously termed the “ pri- 
vate view.” 

* 

SoME of the best examples of Monet at the late exhi- 
bition at the Union League Club are referred to in the 
catalogue as “ the property of an amateur.” As it is an 
open secret that this modest amateur is Mr. Albert 
Spencer, I trust that he will forgive me for removing 
the veil, so imperfectly hiding his identity, for the purpose 
of remarking that no picture buyer in the community is 
more deserving of the honor conferred in that oft mis- 
applied designation. When Mr. Spencer sent his pic 
tures to auction a few years ago, it was because they 
had ceased to please him, and his fastidious taste could 
be satisfied only by the new Impressionist school. It is 
estimated, by the way, that the Seney pictures at the 
last sale brought on an average only $1421 each. Mr. 
Spencer’s sixty pictures averaged $4766 each, and it is 
well known that there was never a sale more absolute 
and fair in every respect. Even Mr. Aaron Healy’s old- 
fashioned, modest little collection of cabinet pictures at 
Ortgies’ Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, last month, sold on 
an average at nearly $2000 each. 

*x * * 

THE biggest loss on any picture in the Seney sale was 
on Knaus’s “ Funeral of a Child” (illustrated in The Art 
Amateur last month), which fell to Mr. J. W. Aitken 
for $10,000. The price Mr. Avery is credited with hav- 
ing got for it from Mr. Seney is variously estimated at 
from $20,000 to $30,000. A figure between these two 
estimates is probably correct. 

ok ‘ * 

AMONG the bargains at the Seney sale may be named 
Knoedler’s purchases of Decamp’s “ Cat, Rabbit and 
Weasel,” for $4400; Diaz’s “‘ Flowers” (80), for $550; 
“In the Studio,” by W. M. Chase, for $325; Hebert’s 
“Flora,” for $150, and Diaz’s “‘ Le Temple de l’Amour,” 
which Boussod, Valadon & Co. sold to Mr. Seney for 
$5000. Mr. Klackner got a bargain in Jacque’s “* Morn- 
ing Call” at $925, and Mr. Delmonico another in ‘‘ The 
Cowkeeper,” by Van Marcke, for $750. Israel’s “« Mak- 
ing Pancakes,” knocked down to Henry Sampson for 
$925, was cheap. Israel’s “When One Grows Old,” 
which went to “ The American Art Association” on one 
bid, for $5000, was- cheaper still. Mr. Seney probably 
paid Mr. Hazeltine twice as much for it. 

* ae % 

BLACK-AND-WHITE, the long-heralded new English 
illustrated weekly, has appeared, and,I must say, is 
disappointing. Compare it with any of the best French 
or American papers of its class, and you will see how 
inartistic it is by contrast. The frontispiece portrait of 
Cardinal Manning is a wood-cut taken from a crayon 
sketch by Mortimer Menpes; it is meant to be in fac- 
simile, but it fails to convey the freedom of an original. 
Only after long scrutiny does one discover that His Emi- 
nence has not been endowed with “mutton-chop” 
whiskers. The wood-cut after Hubert Herkomer’s 
drawing, ‘“‘ The Confession,” is worse ; for here we have 
the faces and hands of the men carefully engraved in 
line, while in all the rest of the picture the crayon 
technique is closely imitated. This deplorable lack of 
unity is no less evident in the artistic make-up of the 
paper as a whole than it is in the illustrations in detail. 

+. * 

IT seems only fair to remind the readers of The Art 
Amateur that Mr. Loftie, writing to them from England 
as he does, speaks only of his own country when he says 
that no good designs in silverware are to be had in our 
days. With the knowledge one has of the artistic ex- 
cellence of the productions of Tiffany and of the Gorham 
Company, it is difficult to appreciate the full significance 
of Mr. Loftie’s utterance. That there is no exaggeration 
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in it, however, any one could judge for himself who saw 
the hideous silver “ Queen’s Cup” yacht race trophy 
which was on exhibition in Tiffany's show window not 
long ago. Every patriotic Englishman who looked at it 
must have prayed in his heart of hearts that his country- 
men might win it back if only to be able to melt it down 
and substitute for it something less discreditable to 


their artistic taste as a nation. 
@ 


A CHICAGO correspondent writes to me: “ There is 
much feeling in art circles here over the proposal to hold 
in New York, in 1892, a Retrospective Exhibition of 
American Art. Anything of the sort will be considered 
a direct attempt to interfere with the prerogatives of the 
Art Department of the World’s Fair.” Chicago need 
have no apprehension on this score. The artists of New 
York, as a body, I am satisfied will oppose any general 
art exhibition scheme in that or any other city which 
might tend to discount the attractions of the art depart- 
ment of the World’s Fair. The views on this subject 
which.were expressed in very plain language in “‘ My 
Note Book” last month evidently were shared by the 
large and representative gathering of artists at Mr. 
Elwell’s studio in response to a call to consider the wild 
scheme for a New York “ Salon” and Retrospective Ex- 
hibition in the Madison Square Garden in 1892. The 
whole proposition was smothered, without any one at- 
tempting to discuss its merits, by Mr. Stanford White’s 
quiet motion referring it, “ with power,” to a select Com- 
mittee of the representative art societies in this country, 
who it may be safely said will never make any report 
on the matter. 

* .* 

THE artists of the Paris “‘ Salon,” it should be remem- 
bered, by the enthusiastic gentlemen who want to hire 
the Madison Square Garden to make an inflated display 
of what we can—and can’t—do in art, get rent free the 
great Palais de l’Industrie—or rather the Government 
receives from them a nominal rent of one franc. Be- 
sides this great advantage, the French Society of Artists 
has a large income from an accumulated surplus com- 
ing from lotteries and similar schemes. 

*.* 

BESIDES the “ Angelus,” Mr. Chauchard owns Mil- 
let’s “Gardeuse de Chévres,” and the “ Fendeur de 
Bois.” A few months ago, it will be remembered, he 
bought Meissonier’s ‘‘ 1814,” at the extravagant price of 
$170,000, and he has, by the same master, the ““Rieur” and 
“La Confidence.” Among his Troyons are the “ Vache 
blanche,” the “ Passage du gué” and “ Paturage dans 
la Vallée de la Toucques.” He owns the “ Clairiére,” 
“Souvenir de Ville d’Avray,” “l’Amour désarmé” and 
several other important works by Corot ; the “ Mare aux 
Chénes,” by Jules Dupré; the “Bords de 1l’Oise au 
Soleil couchant,” the “ Seine 4 Bezons” and the “ Valée 
d’Arques,” by Daubigny ; the “ Mariage royal,” by Isa- 
bey, and the “ Bécheron,” by Theodore 
Rousseau. 

*.? 

THE account recently published in The 
Art Amateur of the shameful scenes of 
disorder at the (Paris) Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, reminds a correspondent of the fact 
that one of Delaroche’s students died from 
the effects of hazing there. In his studio 
at that time, Delaroche numbered among 
his pupils, Millet, Hamon, Géréme and 
Boulanger. MONTEZUMA. 

Mr. ROBERT W. VAN BOSKERCK 
showed lately at Knoedler's the result of 
last season’s workin England. The paint- 
ings were certainly the most important col-. 
lection this artist has yet exhibited; and 
it was gratifying to note the steady prog- 
ress he has made, the old faults of “ spot- 
tiness” of color, for instance, being en- 
tirely absent. The “plein air” feeling 
evident in these paintings was as true as 





the sluggish streams gliding lazily by fat meadows, 
were all depicted with truth of detail and sentiment that 
gave an impression to the spectator akin to that pro- 
duced by the scenes themselves. It is pleasant to learn 
that the pictures were fully appreciated, and sold well. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that Mr. Frederick A, 
Bridgman had so recently an exhibition of his work in 
New York, the arrival of a former Salon picture hitherto 
unseen here attracted no little interest. The painting 
of‘ The Governor’s Ball, Algiers,” supported a theory that 
we have long held, that, seen by themselves, the best of 
this artist’s work may safely challenge comparison with 
those of his master Géréme, if at times they do not excel 
them in color. It is not always good fora painter's rep- 
utation to have too many canvases displayed simultane- 
ously. Much of the effect produced by this picture 
would have been lost had it been seen with a dozen 
others painted in a similar key. It has been observed 
that Mr. Bridgman has reached his zenith. 
be true, but this picture shows no evidence of decline in 


This may 
his power. Indeed, the high level he has already gained 
places Mr. Bridgman far above comparison with all save 
a very few of the artists who are his fellow countrymen. 


THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB EXHIBITION. 


SoME thirty pictures by the Impressionist, Mr. Claude 
Monet, shown at the Union League Club, February 12th 
to 14th, under conditions rather favorable than other- 
wise, may be said to have put an end to all reasonable 
doubt about this painter’s position in contemporary art- 
Every one who has visited the exhibition will admit 
that, looked at from a sufficient distance, these works 
presented the appearance of finished pictures. But, 
what then? 
been done before in pictures which will bear a closer in- 


Do they in any respect excel what has 


spection ? We must say that, as a rule, they do not. 
M. Monet is so often spoken of as the chief of the Im- 
pressionists: that it is perhaps best to compare him 
with two other painters generally held to belong to that 
school, M. Sisley and Mr. Whistler. 
oil-paintings, and the latter in his water-colors and later 


The former in his 


etchings, have rendered flowing water with as rapid a 
“coup d’ceuil,”” but more comprehensive and more ex- 
act. In their case it were truly an impertinence to ex- 
amine into questions of technique, considering the ex- 
cellence of the result. But in regard to most of Mr. 
Monet’s pictures, to refuse to consider the poverty 
of his technique is to rob him of half the credit which 
is his due. His wet sea strands, very good as they are, 
remind us of Turner, and then our admiration of them 
ceases. There are scores of little known English water- 
colorists who have done as good things, in the same line, 
as “ The House on the Cliff.” But it may perhaps be 
maintained that no one who has restricted himself to 
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more than a score of exceptional works, of which the 
subjects will have lent themselves to his peculiar treat- 
ment. 
of the Creuse” and “ The Pool in the Woods.” 


It certainly is not because of his merits, but becaus« 


Among these will probably be his “ Mountains 


of his prominence at the present moment, that we have 
spoken of Monet rather than of the two Rembrandts of 
Mr. Cottier, the portraits of Dr. Tulp and his wife, the 
excellent Franz Hals—described in “My Note Book” 
last month, and by a slip of the pen credited to Rem- 
brandt—and the interesting Adrien Van Ostades and 
Ruysdael of Mr. Durand-Ruel and the American paint- 
ings that were also included in the exhibition. Mr. 
Ruger Donoho’s “Turnip Field” and Mr. Dewey's 
“ Hay-Boats” deserve special mention among the latter. 


THE AARON HEALY COLLECTION, 

AMERICAN and French painters were almost equally 
well represented in the collection formed by Mr. Aaron 
Healy and exhibited before sale at the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries, February 7th to February 14th. The paintings 
were acquired, almost without exception, many years ago, 
and, for the most part, showed a high degree of taste in 
their selection, A few of the American paintings were 
distinctly below the general average of the collection, 
notably Durand’s panoramic ‘The Traveller's Home,” 
with the traveller in the left-hand foreground pointing 
to his farm-home in the right distance. [Regis Gig- 
noux’s ideal Italian landscape, with a badly drawn Italia, 
sitting on a rock among thistles, was hardly better.] 
But the great majority were well-chosen examples of 
our Hudson River school, and, as_ such, decidedly 
worthy of preservation. Some showed the coming in- 
fluence of new ideas, such as Mr. Samuel Colman’'s 
charming, warm-toned “ View in Algiers,” and Jj. F. 
Kensett’s excellent painting, ‘‘ The Lakes of Killarney.” 
The most important part of the collection, however, was 
composed of works of the Barbizon school, many of 
which were exquisite cabinet specimens such as now 
adays rarely come into the market. We note Diaz's 
“Forest of Fontainebleau,” “ Pool in the Woods,” and 
the even more beautiful “ Path in the Woods,” all show- 
ing the usual little glades among oak trees; Jacques’s 
“The Coming Storm; Dupré’s richly-toned “ Land- 
scape,” with a group of trees and a cottage to the right 
and a view over the plain to the left; his admirable 
‘ Landscape with Cattle’’ (No. 58), and, a veritable gem, 
“The Mill’’ under dark trees at the end of its gloomy 
mill-race ; Diaz’s “Girl and Pet,” a perfect bouquet 
of bright colors. The collection contained three ex- 
amples of Daubigny, all of a high degree of excellence, 
while one of them, ‘“‘ Moonrise’’ (62), is assuredly unsur- 
passed by any work we have seen by this master. The 
two admirable little Rousseaus were “A French Village” 
and “ Springtime near Barbizon,” a study of an old apple 
orchard in full leaf. Frére’s “ Morning 

Prayer’ was a pleasing little genre sub- 
ject. Van Marcke’s “Normandy Bull” 
was one of the most important pictures 
of the exhibition—worthy to rank as 
a masterpiece. His “Spring Time” and 
“Cattle Resting’’ also showed him at his 
best—before he sold himself to the deal 
ers. The single little Corot, ‘‘ Morning,” 
was admirable in quality. ‘Sheep in 
Pasture” was the better of the two Tro- 
yons. Géréme’s “ Treading out Wheat in 
Egypt,’ oxen moving slowly about on a 
circle of wheat stalks laid on the ground, 
their owner, a swarthy Arab, stand 
ing in the middle, was a small but un- 
commonly good specimen. Fromentin’s 
picturesque “Arab Shepherds,” placed 
in a very beautiful landscape, was thor- 
“The Truant,” 
by Knaus, is an early work, spirited and 
“The Shepherdess,” by 


oughly representative. 


rich in color. 
Millet, is a small but extremely good exam- 





that in the more pronounced work of the 
Impressionists ; yet it was secured with no 
violent change of method. This seems to 
prove it is quite possible for a painter to 
remain individual, and yet to embody in 
his work much of the new truths pro- 
claimed by Claude Monet and others of the naturalistic 
school.. The quiet beauty of an English village at sun- 
set, the less. evident but no less true poetry of the gray 
day that is so typically English, and the placid charm of 


‘““aAT THE GOVERNOR’S BALL, ALGIERS.” 





(PEN SKETCH FROM THE PAINTING, BY THE ARTIST.) 


means so inadequate has produced results as satisfac- 
tory. It is something to have raised the “ pochade” to 
the level of serious art. Still, we venture the pre- 


diction that Monet will be known to posterity by not 





ple. Bouguereau’s pretty picture of chil- 


dren ‘*‘ Far from Home,” which held the 
place of honor in the principal gallery, 
was greatly admired. The smaller ‘* Fra- 
ternal Love”’ is of about the same early 
period of the painter. There were two un- 


usually good examples of Merle, one of which might 


BY FREDERICK A. BRIDGMAN, 


easily bear unchallenged the signature of Bouguereau. 
The prices brought by the pictures, with the names 
of the buyers, will be found in full upon another page. 
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THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


HE American Water-Color Society has filled three of the 

four galleries of the National Academy of Design with 

a very good selection of pictures ; the fourth, the West 

Gallery, serving as a refuge for the slighter and weaker 

sort of drawings, instead of the corridor, which this 

season is hung with the works of the New York Etch- 

ing Club. The South Gallery, which, being the largest 

room, generally has the biggest and least interesting 

pictures, is more than usually attractive. The large 

paintings it contains are not without merits correspond- 

ing in some degree to their size, and among the smaller 

pictures will be found several of the best in the exhibition. Entering from the East 
Gallery, a little study of a “ Cabbage Field,” by Charles C. Curran, just inside the 
door, will tempt one to turn his back for a moment on the more ambitious works 
in the room. Mr. Curran seems to think that there may be as much glory for 
the painter in cabbages as in tulips, for he has another and larger drawing, “ In 
Mischief,” of which they make the foreground. The title refers to a cow, which 
is calmly browsing in a neighboring corn-patch. Claude Raquet Hirst’s still- 
life painting, “‘ The End of the Chapter,” is a suggestive composition of an old 
book, an old pipe, a candle and a bag of tobacco. The humorous side of the 
negro’s character is well brought out in the portrait of “George Washington 
Andrew jackson Randolph,” by S. Jerome Uhl. Walter Satterlee’s “ Glimpse 
of Peasant Life” reminds us vaguely but agreeably of half a hundred operettas. 
It would hardly surprise us to see the old lady who is churning industriously in 





front of her cottage rise, throw off her cloak, [ . 
and become metamorphosed into a charm- 
ing fairy. ‘‘The Mid-day Meal” is in the 
artist’s best manner. George Poggenbeck’s 
“Calf in the Meadow” has more serious 


qualities—those of the modern Dutch School yh 
of animal painting. The same low but re- - Y 
fined tone and the same appreciation of A Any 
values as a source of pictorial effect may be "af nay 
found in Horatio Walker’s “ Evening,” and ~ iy 
his “‘ Pastoral,” in the North Gallery. The ‘ 


quiet grays, browns and rich greens of 











these pictures attract and rest the eye, and the simplicity of their subjects is in 
harmony with their equally simple but very artistic execution. A stormy sunset 
sky lends animation to Henry B. Snell’s drawing of “St. Stephen’s, by Saltach, 
Cornwall, England.” The stained and crumbling walls of the tower, the heaps of 
débris, and the sketchily treated figures in B. R. Fitz’s “ Under the Old Wall ” will de- 






























“ARRIVAL OF THE BOATS. KATWIJK AM 
ZEE, HOLLAND.” BY WILL S. ROBINSON, 


light those who do not believe that Roman- 
ticism in painting is, or ought to be, quite 
dead. His picture of “ The Moat” is strong- 
ly impregnated with the same feeling, but 
will be more generally understood because 
more carefully worked out. J.S.H. Kever’s 
“An Autumn Day” is a very clever picture 
of an old woman in a leafy path leading to 
a cottage in the background. Mr. Murphy 
shows a delightfully truthful impression of 
a meadow swept by a shower of rain; the 
storm clouds are rolling away to the left of 
the picture and the sun is already out, fore- 
shadowing a beauteous evening. W.Ham- 
ilton Gibson’s ‘Morning Gossamer,” 
spangled with dew and drawn like a veil 
over a bank of clover, shows that minute 
observation may (as, in fact, it usually does) 
lead to broad but accurate work. Charles 
A. Platt has found an excellent subject for 
his picture, “A Spring Flood,” and has 
made much of it. The unwonted appear- 
ance of distance which is given by a river 
which has spread beyond its usual bounds 
is very well rendered. The few trees partly 
submerged in the foreground do not explain 
the case so well as the curves of the op- 
posite shore, which are distinct from those 
which would result from the continued ac- 
tion of water. The handling is masterly, 
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“DUTCH FISHING-BOAT.” BY WILL H. DRAKE, 
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“THE MID-DAY MEAL.” BY although we wish that the artist had re- 


WALTER SATTERLEE. frained—as he doubtless could well have 


done —from the introduction of body color 
into what is so nearly a pure wash drawing. Mrs. J. Francis Murphy sendsa “ Girl 
in Black’*and “ A Pleasant Occupation,” the latter a charming cottage interior, 
showing a little girl watering the flowers in an old-fashioned diamond-paned 
window. H. W. Ranger’s “Shed and Stock,” reminiscent of Holland, is one 
of several interesting works by this very clever artist. James Symington’s 
“Fisherman ” is good character painting. 
“Tea and Gossip,” by Percy Moran, is one 
of the prettiest genre subject in this gallery. It 
is a garden party of girls in last century cos- 
tumes seated at small tables among poppies and 
hydrangeas. Childe Hassam’s impressionistic 
pictures are of various degrees of merit, but that 
which we consider the best— his “ Fifth Avenue” 
—while an attractive picture, strikes us as con- 
veving a false impression of our principal street. 
Winslow Homer's high position as an American 
artist will attract attention to his ‘“ Mending 
Nets,”’ which, however, is far from equal to his 
recent works in oils, especially his “ Eight Bells,” —., FISHERMAN.” BY JAMES 
of which we gave an illustration in our last 
number. The dresses of the two girls may be 
supposed to be of rough and clumsy material, 
but the peculiar treatment of them appears to us to be due at least in part to 
thé artist’s persistent study of draperies wet by sea water or blown by the wind. 
He seems in danger of falling into a certain mannerism in this regard. The 
background is of a nature which cannot be determined from the picture. It 
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is a mere mass of white and pale gray, which may pos- 
sibly represent a sail hung up against a wall. 
In the East Gallery two large and rather spotty, but 


clever paintings by Aug. Franzen, 
“Un Appel”—why, by the way, 
should painters in America give 
pictures French titles ?—and “ Fore- 
noon,” attract attention more by the 
promise which is in them than by 
any actual merit they possess. We 
have already noticed F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s “Plaza of the Valleda 
Mosque,” but it is pleasant to find it 
holds its own among so many com- 
petitors. George M. Clark's “Sketch 
at Tottenville, Staten Island,” of a 
boat high and dry, with a background 
of willows; Frederick Dielman’s “ El- 
eanor,” a very charming portrait, 
and Percival de Luce’s “ A Reader” 
will repay examination. 

In the North Gallery a remarkably 
picturesque view on “ A Dutch Ca- 
nal’’ is signed V. B. von Tholen. 
A row of pollard willows in front, 
two or three boats in the middle dis- 
tance, and a vaporous horizon make 
one of the pleasantest landscapes in 
the exhibition. Edward Moran's 
“ Outskirts of the Forest,” with a bear 
on a log in the central position, which 
he would naturally take in his dis- 
coverer’s field of vision, is a large 
painting well filled. There are few 
professed landscape painters who can 
treat masses of foliage in as masterly 
a way. Elliot Dangerfield’s “ Sun- 
shine and Shadow ” on a river bank ; 
A. Van Cleef Dodgshun's “ An Old 
House at Hobart, N. Y.;” Will H. 
Drake’s “Dutch  Fishing-Boat,” 
should make the most hurried visitor 
pause for a moment to admire them. 
Among the best things in the exhi- 
bition are D. W. Tryon’s very suc- 
cessful sketch, *‘ Winter in Central 
Park,” and Albert E. Sterner’s “* Lady 
Maude.” The latter is an extremely 
clever study of a little girl in a dark 
green dress, brought out against a 
dark gray background. Mr. Sterner 
has studied Velasquez to some pur- 
pose. The pose, the handling, above 
all the color of his picture recall him. 


The flowery and reedy banks of the Croton, at Mahopac, 
N. Y., have furnished John A. Frazer with a very pleas- 
ing subject. Charles Parsons’s “‘ Road Scene, Devon- 


shire,” takes one 
on through a 
sunny wood to 
a sunnier piece 
of open count 
beyond. W. J. 
McCloskey’s lit- 
tle girl in pink, 
singing ‘ Mam- 
ma’s__ Favorite 
Song,” is better 
than ene would 
suppose from 
the title. Will- 
iam T. Smedley, 
in his ‘Census 
Enumerator,” 
has thrown 
away much good 
work on an es- 
sentially vulgar 
subject. This 
clever young 
painter should 
be on his guard 
against certain 
influences that 
beset the illus- 
trator of peri- 
odical publica- 
tions. Al- 
bert Herter’s 














“League of Youth,” two lovers among the poppies in 
an old garden, and his “ Amor Rex,” are deccrative in 


line and color. H. Bolton Jones's “Winter ;” Joseph 
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“ELEANOR.” BY FREDERICK DIELMAN, 


Lauber’s “ A Summer Idyl,” and Richard Pauli’s large 


In the West Gallery, as we have intimated at the 





“TEA AND GOSSIP,” 


“ Moonlight,” will repay attention. 


BY PERCY 


MORAN. 
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beginning, have been placed the less successful paint- 


ings which were 


still thought worthy of admission. 


Most of them are rather slight than bad; but the cold 


dooryard of an old 


he depicted with 


look of so much white paper, rein- 
forced by white mats, has a decidedly 
chilling effect on the spectator and 
makes it harder to face the wintry 
blast from an open window in the 
passage. If they had been otherwise 
disposed of, Mr. Coleman's “ Plateau 
Country,”’ Francis Day's pretty for- 
tune-teller, and William M. Chase's 
* Portrait of Mrs. C.” might be found 
very enjoyable; and there are other 
sket« he sin the room which deserve 
to be seen with more advantageous 


surroundings, 


THE sudden death of Dennis M, 
Bunker was a great shock to the 
artist fraternity of Boston, cf whom 
he was from his youth one of the 


strongest and most distinguished 


leaders. Hisfirst return from France 
was signalized by an_ exhibition, 
chietly of landscapes, which has neve1 
been surpassed by any Boston artist; 


and was not even equ: 


yualled by thi 
memorial collection of h 


is own latest 
work at the St. Botolph Club last 
month. His early paintings had that 
happy union of solid completeness 
earnest study, refinement and_brill- 
jiancy Which mark the elder work of 
the modern French schoc lL Of late 


he had become infected with the 


summary mannerism of the so- 
thouch his 


called Impressionists, and 


artist accomplishments were too 


well grounded to permit him to go to 


s 


the lengthsthey do sometimes in can- 


vases they put forth as pictures, he 
did occasionally indulge in extreme 
schemes of color that cannot but de 
tract from the lasting value of his 
work, Still he was a true poet in his 
dealing with nature, and caught 
and fixed the elements of appealing 
beauty in his subject, whether a rich 
field with a full brock flowing 
through it and sweeping the tall, 
tangled grasses into its eddies, or 
the sunlight and shadows _ playing 
through foliage upon the roof and 
farm-house ; all such pastoral scenes 


equal force and tenderness. His 


portraiture, for which he was latterly compelled by his 





circumstances to 
give up land- 
scape, was chat 
acterized by 
more of the 
qualities of his 
earlier manner, 
and gave proof 
of much pains- 
taking and sclid- 
ity of finish, with 
great elegance of 
style in the pos- 
ing, and fine 
subtlety of sug 
gestion in char- 
acterizing thein- 
dividuality ofhis 
sitter. A notable 
portrait by Mr. 
Bunker is that of 
his beautiful 


wife, to 


young 


whom he had 
been married on 
ly a few months 
and was much 
attached. Some 
New York a 
tists, we learn, 
havecombinedto 
buy this picture, 














THE ETCHING CLUB'S EXHIBITION. 





HE New York Etching Club, 
for the first time in some 
years, makes a show of work 
at the Academy of Design, 
and it is such as should be 
made after so long an ab- 
sence, We cannot mention 
alleven of the best etchings 
that are disposed around the 
corridor, but will confine our 
notice to typical examples of 
the different sorts of work 
shown. A considerable num- 
ber are large reproductive or 
original etchings of the kind 
that is in demand by the 
trade ; but while we do not 
much admire them, we must 
say that several show me- 
chanical or technical ability 

of a high order. Mr. 5S. L. Wenban’s “ Tyrol,” a large 

etching of rocks and falling waters, is one of the best 
of these. Mr. Smillie’s half-length figure, “ The Gold- 
smith’s Daughter,” after Mr. Daniel Huntington, is 
another; but we much prefer his little dry points of 

“ Hollyhocks” and “ Pansies” and his “ Portrait Sketch 

from Life.” Their freedom, boldness and _ individu- 

ality contrast favorably, to our mind, with the care- 
ful treatment of the larger plate, successful as that 
is in its way. Mr. Otto Bacher, who has bearded 

Mr. Whistler in his den—Venice—comes off not too 

well from the encounter. It was cruel to put his 

“Washerwomen” under a dark archway; his “ Ponto 

del Pistor” and his “ Bead-stringers” in close prox- 

imity to Whistler’s “ Venice.” It was judicious, on the 
other hand, to place Charles W. Mielatz’s “ Ericsson’s 

Day” at a safe distance from both; though we must 

put it to Mr. Mielatz’s credit that he seeks his subjects 

in and around New York. His “Elevated Railroad 

Station” is, however, better in intention than in execu- 

tion. His “ Rainy Night, Madison Square,” and_ his 

dry point of ‘ Roses” are his best works. Of many 
clever etchings and dry points of landscapes, we like 
best W. L. Lathrop’s *“ Cornish Hamlet” at the end of 

a deep and narrow cove; Miss Blanche Dillaye’s 

“Lubeck Highway ;’’ Samuel Colman’s “ Farmyard 

at East Hampton,” and Alexander Schilling’s ‘ Morn- 

ing in a Holland Dorp.” Two large but freely treated 
landscapes are Thomas R. Manley’s ‘Shady Brook” 
and Thomas Moran’s “Long Island Landscape.” 

Carlton T. Chapman’s “Street in Chartres” should, 

perhaps, be mentioned here. It affords a glimpse of a 

portion of the cathedral fagade, in bright sunshine, be- 

tween two picturesque rows of old houses, massed in 

shadow. Mr. Colman, Mr. Bacher and Mr. H. R. 

Blaney show still-life studies. The latter has chosen 

some small bits of decorated porcelain, which he has 

rendered with admirable feeling. A ‘ Japanese Inro and 

Netsukés” have employed Mr. Colman’s needle ; and Mr. 

Bacher has succeeded in reproducing some small objects 

in bronze and crystal in a way that would not discredit 

Jacquemart. One of J. Alden Weir’s three portraits—that 

of a gentleman—may be profitably compared with Mr. 

Smillie’s, which is more effective, but has less character. 

Finally, three little interiors with figures, by Miss Arm- 

strong (Mrs. Stanhope Forbes) are noteworthy. Her group 

at “ Tea” may remind one of Wordsworth’s “ Party in a 

Parlor ;” but the girl peeling apples and occupied with 

her “ Thoughts,” and the other girlat the open window, 

in “ Rivals,” are excellent. The amusement of the 
latter at the little comedy that is going on down the 
street bodes ill for one if not both of the actors in it. 





BOSTON ART NOTES. 





THE latest exhibition at the St. Botolph Club gallery 
is one composed entirely of the work of Mr. Ignaz 
Gaugengigl, whom his admiring friends have called the 
American Meissonier. Only he is not an American, but 
a Bavarian, son of the professor of Oriental languages 
in the university at Munich, and when a youth received 
a flattering order for a picture from the late eccentric 
King of Bavaria. Gaugengigl has been in Boston since 
1879, always keeping to one theme—that of minute 
figures in the costumes of the eighteenth century. The 
whole roomful of pictures here shows but two or three 
departures from this genre, and one of these has the 
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figures in the costume of, say, 1830-40. Exquisite finish 
of textures, faultless drawing of the figure, in repose or 
in action, complete and clear dramatic connection be- 
tween the figures, where there is more than one, above 
all, a perfect taste, albeit conventional and well-bred re- 
finement in the choice of subjects and incidents, mark 
the entire glazed collection of gems. And yet one 
grows weary of these puppets of the studio, always four 
to six inches high, with faces of the size of a dime, all in 
a row, before one has seen half of them. One's patriotic 
sentiment finally rebels against so much of the old world 
silk and satin knee breeches and velvet coats and the last 
century’s manner of drawing-room and duelling ground 
from a Boston painter of to-day; and comes to long 
for something with “contemporaneous human interest.” 
For this, just step across the Common to the gallery, 
full of the gayest, brightest, most various, truest, most 
vital and interesting pictures we have seen since Hunt 
died, the latest collection of Childe Hassam’s paintings 
and pastels, some fifty in number. Here is a young 
American of his time and country in all his ways and 
works. He has had the Paris training, to be sure, and 
the “atmosphere” (which Mr. Chanler, in his clever 
and energetic setting-forth to a select company here of 
his scheme for scholarships abroad for American art 
students thought might be guaranteed to hang on toa 
returned Paris-bred American painter for about two 
years) has not as yet completely worn off. But when 
he wants a subject to paint, Mr. Hassam looks about 
him, and does not get out his sketches in Normandy or 
Holland. More than that, he does not have to go to 
Niagara or the Rocky Mountains, nor even to the coun- 
try or the seaside. He simply looks out of his window 
upon the city street, up Broadway or Madison Avenue in 
New York, or across Commonwealth Avenue or the 
Public Garden in Boston. But what need to describe 
Childe Hassam to New York ? GRETA. 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, PHILADELPHIA. 





HE sixty-first annual exhibition 
of the Philadelphia Academy of 
the Fine Arts is the largest and 
perhaps the best in the history 
of the Society. The plan car- 
ried out by the Hanging Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Clifford 
Grayson was chairman, of 
grouping the pictures of each 
artist together, while in some 
measure marring the general 

effect of the galleries, has its compensating value, and 

assists the visitor’s inspection. 

Kenyon Cox shows a portrait of a young lady, which 
earned for him the second honor, the Temple silver medal. 
He is also represented by seven other subjects, one being 
the well-known portrait of Augustus St. Gaudens at work 
in his studio; the others are mostly decorative. The 
Temple gold medal has been awarded by the artists to 
Abbott H. Thayer for “ Winged Figure,” a small 
canvas refined and true in treatment, showing an 
angel in the form of a young girl of fifteen, with wings 
and drapery of pure white against a cobalt background. 
In his “ Brother and Sister,” one traces the face and 
figure of the same girl; it is, however, a happy piece of 
work, and deserves more than ordinary mention. The 
portrait by John S. Sargent, of Mrs. E. L. Davis and 
son, has already been noticed, as well as Alexander 
Harrison’s “En Arcadie” and “La Vague,” which he 
sends among other charming work. Childe Hassam 
contributes a wealth of light and color in his seven sub- 
jects, street scenes in Paris and New York. William 
Henry Howe, in his * Waiting for Dinner,” represent- 
ing three calves anxiously peering over the half gate of 
a barn, has treated the animals with genuine sympathy. 
William H. Low has seven pictures, all refined and well 
painted, especially his ‘‘ Love’s Disarmed’’ and “ Dolce 
far Niente.” Walter MacEwen’s “ L’Absente” is a very 
creditable piece of work. There is a stray portrait, of 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, by the late Frank Holl; in the face, 
head and hands the sense of mingled kindliness and 
power and finely attuned intellect are clearly shown. 
Neither Sargent’s nor Frank Holl’s pictures were entered 
in competition for honors; but human reasoning and ar- 
tistic sympathy could do no less than place them where 
they are. “Inthe Tennessee Mountains,” by George W. 
Chambers, to which was awarded the first prize of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, has for its theme an old 
woman resting upon her rake in the midst of her 





cabbages an:l tomatoes. This is vigorous and not 
without sentiment, savoring somewhat of the school of 
Corot. Moving on, one’s eye is attracted by a pathetic 
painting by Thomas Hovenden, “ Breaking Home Ties.” 
As an illustration of American genre it is admirable. 
A little study of peonies, by the same artist, shows dex- 
terous handling. P. Clifford Grayson has succeeded 
well in ‘“ The Billet Doux,” a young woman sealing a 
letter by the dim light of a wax candle. Seven subjects 
by Colin Campbell Cooper show some interesting work, 
of which “ Nightfall” and “ Moonlight on the Place at 
Etaples, France,” give evidence of skill and feeling. 
Thomas Eakins is represented by five portraits ; the first, 
Professor William D. Marks, is a fair example of the ar- 
tist’s ability. ‘‘ The Brook, an Evening Effect,” by Mr. 
Charles H. Davis, is a fine landscape, poetical and im- 
pressive ; in its note of peace it forms a capital adjunct 
to his well-conceived ‘‘Evening.” Deserving of no 
little attention is the snow-covered “ Canadian Village,” 
by Stephen Parrish, as are also Bolton Jones’ “ Autumn” 
and William L. Picknell’s “Solitude.” ‘ The Close of 
Day,” by N. Arthur Parton, is full of vibrating light 
and force. Frederick T. Waugh, in his “An After- 
noon,” shows the rear of a country house in France, 
with a peasant laborer and his young wife guiding the 
steps of an infant. The sunlight gleams in patches 
through the trees, throwing its light upon the young 
couple and the sides of the house. Benjamin F. Gilman 
in his four subjects has a strong and faithful portrait of 
Mr. P.R.; “ Tasso,” the name of a favorite terrier, is a 
strong and creditable piece of work. Claude S. Gilman, 
a former pupil of Henner and Carolus-Duran, is repre- 
sented by a well-studied “ Vase and Roses.” Among 
artists to be noted are Stewardson, D. Ridgway Knight, 
with “ Hailing the Ferry,” Frank V. Durand, in his 
“Holy Family,” and W. L. Dodge, in a strong group 
of subjects, including. “ Minnehaha” and ‘“ Water 
Lilies.” The former fails somewhat, in spite of its ex- 
cellent handling, to portray the Indian maid ; the latter is 
a figure of a woman lying on her back with hair 
streaming in the water, the flickering sunlight play- 
ing upon her body. “ Une Veuve,” by Charles Sprague 
Pearce, is a pathetic study of a young mother and baby. 
The tones are soft and the drawing is skilful. ‘Good 
Friday,” by F. H. Tompkins, is above the average class 
of work in its rendering; and of the five subjects sent 
in by E. E. Simmons, of Concord, Mass., “ Porthmoor 
Beach” and “ The Return,” a side view of a man and 
boy riding home in a primeval cart, with its lantern 
slung at the side, are promises of the artist's future 
success. Samuel Richards’ “ Evangeline” is somewhat 
void of grace, and indicates but little sympathy in inter- 
pretation. The theme of “Pensée,” by John Mclure 
Hamilton, is a lady reclining in an easy-chair ; in spite 
of her feminine proportions, she seems to possess the 
well-developed arm and muscle of aman. ‘“ The Corn 
Shucker” is by far the best of his paintings shown. 
Two military pieces, “The Color Guards, French 
Dragoons,” and “Running the Gauntlet,” are by 
William F. Trego; the latter, showing the First and 
Ninth French Dragoons breaking through the lines of 
the German Cuirassiers, while strong in depicting the 
action of the Germans, fails absolutely in its interpreta- 
tion of energy and fire on the part of the French. 

The Water-Color Department is particularly good this 
year. Mr. Charles E. Dana contributes four subjects. 
Birge Harrison has two pastels ‘“ Midwinter’ and 
“Boys Bathing,” the latter delicious in color and effect 
of flesh against water. Among other pictures worth 
seeing are those by H. Bloomfield Bare, Cecilia Beaux, 
Stephen J. Ferris, George Nattress and Van Trump. 
Among the sculptural exhibits, John J. Boyle exhibits 
his “Indian Sculpture,” a bas-relief, and John Waly is 
represented by a relief in plaster—‘ Charge of the One 
Hundred and Sixth Regiment at Gettysburg.’ In the 
Students’ Department, Miss Elizabeth H. Thomas 
has been awarded the Toppin prize, first class, $200, for 
a girl’s head; while the Toppin prize, second class, 
$100, has been awarded to J. Albert Adolph, also for a 
portrait ; Hugh H. Breckenridge also deserves mention 
for his forcible and meritorious treatment of “ Hospi- 
tality,” a Virginian scene, depicting a Southern interior 
among the colored folks. William J. Edmundson’s “ In 
the Country” is a bold and, on the whole, successful at- 
tempt, promising even better things in the future. 

Special praise is due to the compilers of the catalogue, 
which is a model publication of its kind. Those respon- 
sible for the shabby pamphlet issued annually by the Na- 
tional Academy of Design might study this to advantage. 
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METSSONIER. 


L. ERNEST MEISSONIER dur- 
ing the last years of his life 
enjoyed the foremost reputa- 
tion among living 
painters. Some 
of his pictures 
have brought the 
highest prices 
ever offered for 
any artist’s works 
in his lifetime. He 
has been enabled 
to keep up two 
princely establish- 
ments; he has 
been one of the 
most noted per- 
sonages of his 
age; and has had 

an artistic triumph on the occasion of the 

special exhibition held in his honor at Paris 
in 1884, such as has been accorded to no 
other painter. At this exhibition, one hun- 
dred and forty-six of his pictures were 
shown, which number did not include any 
owned by Americans, who were unwilling to 
take risks of transport and also pay the 
double duties demanded by our Government. 

The interesting facts of Meissonier’s life 
are few, and are very generally known, owing 
to the attention paid him by the newspaper 
press. We will confine ourselves to a critical 
estimate of his more important works, giving 
only such biographical details as are indis- 
pensable to grasp the progress of his career. 

Meissonier was born, according to his 
biographer, Vapereau, at Lyons, on February 

21, 1815. His father was a commission 

dealer, and unsuccessful in his business, so 

that it was only with difficulty that the fu- 
ture great painter obtained permission from 
his parents to study art with a professor of 
drawing at Grenoble. At nineteen he went to Paris, and 
is said to have, with the landscape painter Daubigny, pro- 
duced pictures for export at about a dollar the square 
yard. He made friends, however: Tony Johannot, then 
at the height of his vogue as an illustrator, obtained 
paying work for him in that line, and the exquisite little 
vignettes which 
were his first title 
to fame have for 





Meissonier began to exhibit as a painter very soon after 
his drawings on wood had given him the means tostart an 
huinble studio in a house in the Rue de l'Homme Armé. 
Here, it is probable, he painted “ The Visitors,” which 
was exhibited in 1834, and was bought for $20 by a 
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MEISSONIER. 


THE LATE J. L. E. 


society of amateurs, who shared their prizes among 
themselves. A Mr. Poterle was the lucky man who ob- 
tained Meissonier’s first important painting. At his 
death it went into the possession of Sir Richard Wal- 
lace. It is remarkable that Meissonier at once struck 
out for himself the path which he followed throughout 
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old gentleman and his two visitors, all, judging by their 
dress and the accessories, belonging to the Court of 
James I. of England. His “Chess Players,” illustrated 
herewith, was exhibited in 1836, when it drew high 
praise from Théophile Gautier, whose judgment as an 
art critic was of the surest, but who would 
not at first set him higher than Blarenberg 
and other miniaturists of the old régime, who 
are sometimes referred to disparagingly as 
Meissonier soon, 
however, outgrew that reputation. His 
“ Confidences” was followed by a long line 


painters of snuff-boxes. 


of “Smokers,” “ Readers,” ‘‘Standard-Bear- 
ers,” and other single-figure subjects, in 
which, according to the best critics, he 
reached the acme of his powers. In paint- 
ings of thisclass the artist has had much the 
same aim, as in the majority of the great 
Dutch genre painters—that is, to put before 
us, in all its details, a little scene of quiet life. 
The figures in them are usually breathing 
and sentient ; the room in which they are 
placed is full of air and sunlight. He differed 
from his predecessors in painting past ages 
rather than his own, and he lacked the sense 
of color which distinguished so many of the 
Dutch school, and redeemed their triviality. 
In another and more ambitious class of 
compositions, Meissonier undertook to show 
that he could paint the figure in motion, and 
in still another he attempted out-of-door 
scenes. In the latter he was often very suc- 
cessful, ‘“‘ The Postilion,” “The Halt,” “Cau- 
serie” and others being as remarkable as 
his interiors for the exquisite treatment of 
light, the exact drawing of shadows and the 
use of values to define the distances of ob- 
jects. He thus often obtained the very effects 
sought by the Impressionists, without having 
recourse to their more or less questionable 
methods. The best of his works in which 
he has attempted the delineation of figures 
in motion and acted upon by strong passions 
is generally held to be “ La Rixe,” which is 
in the possession of Queen Victoria. Two men have 
quarrelled over a game of cards in a tavern, Swords 
are drawn, and friends have rushed in to separate the 
combatants. The picture must be deemed a success, 
and even a great success, yet it is not one of Meissonier’s 
chefs d’ceuvres. His method of working, based on slow 
and careful study, 
did not admit of 


his producing as 








many years been 
eagerly sought 
after by book col- 
lectors. His illus- 
trations to “ Paul 
and Virginia,” fe: 
“La Chaumiére 
Indienne” and 
“ Lazerillode Tor- 
mes,” all of them 
brought out by 
Curmer, the great 
publisher of the 
Romantic period, 











are especially 
prized, because 
good impressions 
have become very 
rare, and also for 
the feeling mani- 
fested in them, 
which, to a great 
degree, vanished 
from his later 
work. His last 
works as an illus- 
trator, the designs 
to the Comte de 
Chevigne’s “ Con- 
tes Rémois,” have 
the advantage of 
having been much better engraved than the earlier 
drawings. On another page we reproduce, among vari- 
ous illustrations of his work, a facsimile of one of his 
early drawings engraved on wood. It is from that inter- 
esting publication, “Les Francais Peint par Eux-mémes,” 











good work in this 
way as with mod- 
els, which could 
be made to take 
the same pose and 
expression day af- 
ter day until the 
\ picture was com- 
plete. [This pic- 
ture was illustrat- 
edin The Art Am- 
ateur with many 





others (in July, 
1884), on the oc- 
casion of the exhi- 
bition of his works 
in the Rue de 
Séze.] Meissonier 
has shown no sign 
of vivid imagina- 
tion. He needed 
to have the sub- 
ject of his picture 
before his eyes. 
It is related of his 








“ FRIEDLAND ” (1807). FROM THE PAINTING BY MEISSONIER. 


(IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART.) 


life. He seems to have lost no time, as so many artists 
do, in finding out what his talents were good for. From 
the beginning he painted genre subjects, made a special 
study of costume, and was noted for close rendering of 
detail, This first picture contains but three figures, an 


picture of “ Napo- 
leon Crossing the 
Alps” that when 
painting it he had 
his studio strewn 
deep with flour, 
through which miniature cannon had been drawn to and 
fro to make ruts, the effect of which he could not trust 
his fancy to supply or his memory to reproduce minutely. 

If a small and not very complicated group like that 
ot “ La Rixe” is to be held as only a second-rate pro- 
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duction of the artist, a large and very complicated pic- 
ture with a charge of cavalry for its principal incident 
might be expected to be still less successful. Such is 
the case with the picture known as “ 1807,” now in the 
Metropolitan Museum. On previous occasions we have 
given reproductions of some of Meissonier’s studies for 
it. We had intended to give two engravings of the 
composition, one from the picture, itself and one from 
the replica in water-color made for the publisher Tooth, 
of London, in order to show the improvements made by 
the painter in passages that were somewhat severe- 
ly criticised. But on the scale of our reproduction 
these corrections would not appear. This while it 
makes it evident that the water-color in question was 
practically what we have called it, a replica of the oil 
painting, does not show that the painter was unaware 
of considerable errors in the latter. 

Meissonier’s genius may be summea up as that of a 
realist of extremely fine observation and perfect execu- 
tion in paintings in which the figures are at rest. Even in 
this restricted line of subjects he was not the equal of 
Terburg, Gerard Dow and others of the old Dutch mas- 
ters. But his skill was of an uncommon sort, especially 
in our times. He has had no equal in his line during 
the whole of his long life, and there is no sign that in 
his special quality he will soon be equalled in the future. 

A carefully prepared list of the pictures by Meissonier, 
owned by Americans, will be found on another page, 
with the prices paid for most of them, and the names of 
the owners. 

THE death, in London, of the Punch artist, Charles 
Keene, removes one of the greatest draughtsmen of our 
time from a public just beginning to appreciate his 
singular talent. His realism has been the subject of 
much comment; yet. those who were favored with his 
friendship have heard him laughingly confess that the 
Scotch moor and Irish bog, so often the scene of his 
pictures, were purely imaginary efforts. But the human 
nature he depicted so truly was the result of a life-time 
of patient study. In his modest apartments, close to 
the great St. Paul’s School at Kensington, he had accu- 
mulated a mass of art treasure of all sorts, particularly 
old books, prints, engravings, and the like. 


BESNARD and his studio was the subject of a very 
interesting article in a recent “Galignani.” The most 
curious item revealed is the artist’s non-appreciation of 
music, which he regards as a mere question of nerves, 
He complains of the English conventionalism in art, but 
yet has a passion for Turner and a liking for some 
modern English artists. Those who have not seen a 
typical example of his very individual work can hardly 
realize how entirely new his strong mannerisms are ; but 
on those who become his followers his influence is as 
marked as the dis- 
cipleship in those 


DRAWING FOR THE MAGAZINES. 


IN a former interview under the above heading, the 
writer explained the dual personality of the artists here 
collectively and impersonally referred to as ‘“‘ The Teach- 
er.” Continuing the conversation where it was suspended 
in the January number—‘ Now’’said the Teacher, “ we 
will suppose you want to make an artistic little illus- 
tration for a tail-piece or an incidental bit, one of those 
‘snappy’ little pictures that add so much to the pages 
of a book, and are appropriate and characteristic with- 
out being exactly important as a drawing of figures 
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“WAITING FOR AN AUDIENCE.” BY MEISSONIER. 


might be. Such an one must be striking without being 
pretentious or noisy, and should be vignetted, or gradu- 
ally lost at the edges. We can arrange a little group- 
ing of still life at once, here upon this chair.” So say- 
ing he brought a scarf of orange china silk and threw 
it over the back and seat of the chair in those graceful 
folds that always seem to grow obediently under an 
artist's fingers. Then the walls and dark corners of the 
studio yielded up a collection of articles which made 
this group: Leaning against the silken drapery at the 
back of the chair was a very old violin; in front of this, 
at the left, a skull quite rough and yellow with age; in 





etchers who accept 
Mr. Whistler’s con- 
vention. 


A SPECIAL exhi- 
bition of pictures of 
the “en plein air” 
school has been at- 
tracting much at- 
tention in Paris. 
Dinet, Edelfeldt, 
Zorn,T. E. Blanche, 
Foraire, Alfred Ste- 
vens, Dannat, and 
other more or less 
well-known artists 
have _ contributed 
some very interest- 
ing work. Thechief 
effort of the school 
is to reproduce the 
effect of warm, sun- 





ny days, ignoring 
totally rain, fog and 
cold, and, to tell the 
truth, becoming a 
little monotonous 
in their vivid brill- 
iancy, which, after 
Many canvases are 
seen, becomessome- 
what fatiguing. 





“1814.” (THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW.) FROM THE PAINTING BY J, L, ERNEST MEISSONIER. 





the middle a Benedictine cordial bottle, black and glossy ; 
at the right a smooth white glass decanter, and in front 
of all, a little toward the left, a long, old-fashioned duel- 
ling pistol. 

“ As this is to be a pen-and-ink illustration,” said the 
Teacher, “you may first take your paper and make in 
pencil a simple outline drawing of the group, indicating 
the position of the principal shadows. If there were a 
face or anything in it that required great care in the lines 
you would draw it perfectly. With the present subject 
that is not necessary. 

“Now that you have your outline, the next thing to 
consider is your values. The hard thing that you will 
find is to know what to leave white. You will be 
tempted at once to gray this drapery or tone it. But 
that you must not do, as I shall show later on. If you 
were going to paint this group you would find little 
trouble in getting your values at once, because you 
would have color at your command ; and if two or three 
objects had exactly the same tone value, they would still 
have a different color value, and the composition would 
not be monotonous. But when you are reduced to black 
and white, your tone values are everything, and you 
must make your black and white represent as far as pos- 
sible the variety and sparkle of color, Let the painter 
who is inclined to look down upon the iilustrator re- 
member that it takes a skilled cook to make a good din- 
ner out of two or three ingredients only. You simply 
cannot get actual values in black and white—that is, if 
you want a snappy, artistic picture. 

“« But that is not truthful,’ you say ? Exactly! But you 
can’t be truthful. This may sound like heresy, but ex- 
amine the best work of the best illustrators, and see if 
it be not so. 

“‘ Look now at your group and find the strongest black 
to key your picture.” 

“It seems to me to be the shadow that falls across 
the lower part of that black bottle.” 

“Yes, itis. That is an effective place for your most 
intense shadow, and in order to keep this effect you must 
not let anything else be as black, not even the eye- 
holes in the skull, which you will probably be tempted 
to make as dark as possible.” 

“ How dark shall I make the violin ?” 

“Just about a middle tone. If it were much darker 
it would merge into the bottle and amount to nothing ; 
if it were lighter it would destroy the skull. Left ina 
middle tone, the skull will tell against it quite light, and 
I should leave the skull at that left edge, against the 
violin, perfectly white.” 

“ This old pistol, with its worn, lustreless surface, seems 
to me almost as dark as that black bottle. Shouldn’t it 
be the next darkest thing in the picture ?” 

“ Well, yes, if you want simply a realistic illustration ; 
no, if you want asketchy, artistic bit. Coming so near the 
edge as it does, if 
you make it as dark 
as you suggest, the 
whole picture will 
be noisy and abrupt. 
You remember the 
sketch is to be vig- 
netted, so the pistol 
must be treated 
more like an acces- 
sory to the main 
motive. The ham- 
mer and iron work 
may be drawn care- 
fully in outline, the 
top shaded a little, 
the lower part fad- 





ing out a great deal 
in tone, and the 
shadow underneath 
simply indicated by 
a good broad line 
in the lower outline 
of the object.” 
“Shall I cross- 
hatch these shad- 
ows falling upon 
the violin itself ?” 
“No; because 
you wili lose the 
satiny texture of the 
wood by so doing. 
Make long, delicate 
lines, following the 
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curves of the instrument. This brings us to an im- 
portant consideration, which is, the expression of textures 
conveyed by the character of the lines used for shading. 
See how in this illustration these little irregular dashes 
and lines, which darken the, shadows on this wall, indi- 
cate the uneven surface of old wood. 


No straight lines 
could have expressed it so effectively. 


Cross-hatching 
is not used at all by some artists, except where they 
mean it to help the expression of a texture. 


By others 
it is used everywhere. 


Each artist has a different way 
of getting effects ; and understand, I am not condemn- 
ing cross-hatching ; I am only saying that were I a be- 
ginner I should use it sparingly ; I should find out for 
myself characteristic lines that would shade and at the 
same time as far as possible express the texture. 
“Here, for instance” 





and the teacher turned to some 
prints—“ is work by some of the best illustrators. Notice 
this satin gown, how the little patches of straight lines 
against the white spaces indicate the sheen of the fabric. 
In this figure of Percy Moran’s you see how the firm lines 
following the curves of the drapery express the texture. 


_THE ART AMATEUR. 


In black and white everything is a matter of contrast.” 

“ There are three little sparkles of light on the white 
glass bottle, how shall I treat them ?” 

‘‘ As if they were not there at all. There is no op- 
portunity for contrast, and you cannot have those lights. 
If you were painting you could and would express them, 
but you cannot in pen and ink. The bottle approxi- 
mates white, and you must have it white. If you made 
it gray it would simply disappear in the shadow of this 
drapery, for you see at that point there must be a shad- 
ow in the silk background. As it must tell against the 
black bottle and the gray shadow, make the edges white, 
shading toward the centre. You can treat it like this.” 

The Teacher held up a little picture of his from The 
Century. It was a white glass water bottle, and the 
edges were luminous against a dark background, while 
it was quite gray in the centre. 


At a glance it suggest- 
ed glass. 


The main lines were up and down, curved to 
indicate convexity and very slightly cross-hatched. 

“ Always,” said the Teacher, “in expressing the tex- 
ture of glass, use vertical instead of horizontal lines, be- 
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you will get sufficient contrast to give projection to the 
bottle. A background must always be subservient to 
objects in a picture, and must be made to heighten their 
effect. You see now, do you not, why the drapery was 
left white? It accents the objects in front of it; but if 
it had been toned to its true value most of these things 
would have merged into the gray expanse and _ been 
lost. The picture would have been flat and uninterest- 
ing, and would have seemed labored and weak. Where 
everything is kept sketchy and nothing is elaborated, as 
would generally be the case with a little bit of this sort, 
the background must be little more than an indication 
of the surface, fabric or whatever it is; so the things 
which are of most importance will tell against it for all 
they are worth. The drapery here, with its graceful lit- 
tle lines expressing folds, does away with the stiffness 
of a representation of an even blank surface, and helps 
to make the composition hang together. 

“Speaking of this latter quality, did you ever notice 
how wellall of Doré’s pictures hang together ? Ah, how 
he did understand composition, not only in light and 
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“ THE CHESS-PLAYERS,” 


The whites are very pronounced, and there is not a bit 
of cross-hatching in the whole drawing, except a little 
in the hair. See what Reginald Birch does with lines. 
Here is an illustration from St. Nicholas, which is al- 
most a simple outline drawing, yet notice how he indi- 
cates the modelling produced by a shadow by only just 
thickening a line. Although he leaves so much white, yet 
by suggestion what a pleasing decorative effect he gets. 

“To go back to our composition. You will want to 
deal next with the glass bottles. Here the lines of shad- 
ing must be curved to indicate the convex surface, but 
they must also be as firm as steel. The glass is per- 
fectly smooth and the bottle is perfectly round; if you 
allow your shading lines to waver the least bit you de- 
stroy the effect of the smooth shining surface.” 

“Here is a gleam of light on the black bottle. 
shall I do with that ?” 

“Determine the shape of the gleam, and bring the 
black up to it. It will be the highest light in the pic- 
ture, and whiter than any other white to be seen, be- 
Cause it comes in contrast with the most intense dark. 


What 
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IN THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE AUGUST BELMONT, 


cause the former more readily merge together, producing 
a tone instead of a distinct texture. You see,” he said, 
holding upa glass bottle, “on a globular object the 
strong dark is never exactly on the edge, so we can 
treat the decanter in this way effectively and truthfully. 
“ Now as to the skull; if you were using Whatman’s 
hot pressed paper, you could take a lithographic crayon, 
and get the rough, bony surface quickly and with good 
effect, and the contrast with the satiny, glassy surfaces 
would be fine; but you have bristol-board instead, and 
it must be done simply with pen and ink. So you will 
follow the outlines of the skull with your shading lines, 
making them sketchy or slightly wavy where there are in- 
dentations or considerable irregularity of surface ; remem- 
bering, also, to have the left edge white as it comes 
against the violin, and the other side darkest where it 
approaches the glass bottle. Do not do anything with 
the drapery further than to darken the shadows slightly 
where it is necessary, and where it will not interfere 
with objects coming against it. Behind the luminous 
edge of this decanter it can be made quite gray, so that 


FROM THE PAINTING BY MEISSONIER, 


shade but in the lines! Take this, ‘ Deborah’s Song of 
See how these groups of men 
on either side lead up to the woman, and _ how lines, 
lights, shades—everything converge in the central figure. 
You Could not cut a piece of it off without ruining the 
effect. And yet how easily you could slice up some of 
the elaborate canvases in the exhibitions. 


Triumph,’ for example. 


How many 
artists are there to-day, do you think, who are masters 
of this great art of composition ?” 

No one daring to venture an answer to this conun- 
drum, there was silence in the studio for thirty seconds. 

“ There are very few,” went on the Teacher. “ But 
those who are not born geniuses can at least keep on 
studying and observing, and learn much in this way. 

“Here are a few other little hints in general to those 
who would become illustrators: Get in the habit of 
carrying a small sketch book and of picking up charac- 
teristic jottings in the street, on the ferry, in the horse- 
car or in the audience at the theatre. Notice how men 
wear their hats, at what angles they are tipped and how 
much of the head or face is visible below the brim. 
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There is a good deal that is expressive and characteris- 
tic about a hat, if the artist can only catch it. Notice 
how different sorts of people dispose of their hands and 
feet. Watch the wrinkles in a man’s coat when its 
wearer walks, and make quick memoranda of them. 
When he is leaning forward see where the line of the 
shoulder and arm will come, and how much of his neck 
is visible above this line. Get the pose of his head 
when it is thrown back, when he is asleep, reading the 
paper, or fumbling in his pocket for carfare. If his arm 
is forward or back, note where the wrinkles in his coat 
front, back, or sleeve will be. Society men, laboring 
men, business men, and tramps will all have different 
and characteristic attitudes, ways of disposing of their 
hands and feet and wearing their clothes. The more 
you make careful study of these things and are able to 


your memoranda, and are at once helped out of your di- 
lemma. On the streets there are always odd types of 
people to be found with some striking peculiarity of face, 
dress or figure, which you should get in the habit of 
transferring as quickly as possible to your sketch book. 
They will be useful if not valuable capital in the future. 

But it is not only men, women and children that 
should go into your sketch book, but all sorts of inani- 
mate objects—the corner of an old wall, fence or roof, a 
chimney-pot, sign, awning, balcony, window, apple- 
stand, lamp-post or hydrant. You will find that you are 
quite likely to be wrong in the proportions of these most 
familiar objects, if you depend solely on your memory of 
them for all the various facts that are to be noted.” 

“ How would it do to go out some day and make a study 
of nothing but feet, another day of hands, noses or ears ?” 


THE STORY OF A YOUNG ARTIST. 


A YOUNG man came once to Corot and asked his ad- 
vice in regard to becoming an artist. 

‘Can you live on a loaf of bread a day? If so I 
would advise you to go on, otherwise, not.” 

This little story comes forcibly to mind when I see the 
struggles made by young artists to continue in the pro- 
fession of their choice. With what gleeful hope they bid 
good-by to Art Museum or to Cowles, and, with hearts 
beating high with hope and ambition, go to Europe, 
spend three or four years in constant study amid the 
most inspiring influences, and come home to—what ? 

Yes, what? Arthur will be home in May. He will 
take a studio in Boylston Street, and of course orders will 
flow in. Has he not had the best instruction that 
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MEISSONIER’S HOUSE AT POISSY. 














express them, the more original an artist you will be- 
come. Make studies of the hang of a lady's drapery, 
the set of her bonnet or hat, the lines of her hair, the 
way in which she carries her muff, parcels, bag or um- 
brella, how she gets on or off of a car, crosses a gutter 
or rings a door-bell. All these things sound very un- 
important and simple, but suppose you want to make a 
sketch witha lady just stepping on to a car, or a gentle- 
man about to pay his fare, and you have no model con- 
veniently at hand to put into either of these positions, 
you fall to wondering where those wrinkles in the coat 
sleeve would fall, or at what angle the lady’s shoulders 
would be in relation to the rest of her figure, or where 
certain folds in her drapery would come. He must be an 
accomplished draughtsman of long experience who can 
trust to his memory in these things. You whip out 


“TI should say it would be very profitable, as well as 
amusing in the results. I have been merely supposing 
that you catch these little studies on the wing, when 
you are going about on some other business ; but if you 
were to devote whole days to doing nothing else, it would 
certainly, on the whole, betime wellinvested forthe future. 

“One of the chief advantages of these hasty sketches 
is that you learn by repeated attempts and failures—for 
you will have failures at first—to seize upon the salient 
points. You are obliged to first get the lines that mean 
the most, so you learn to pounce upon them at once. 
If you do not catch these lines your subject may get up 
and go away, or entirely change his pose, and what you 
have done means nothing. If after you have made your 
quick sketch you still have time for more detail, then 
if you wish it can be easily elaborated. A. E. IvEs. 





Europe can offer? Has he not undoubted talent? 
Look at his school record. See the Salon honors which 
he has had, and not yet one-and-twenty! Of course he 
will succeed. Boston stands high among the American 
cities which patronize art. 

Does it? Arthur fits up his studio with the little 
spoils of Paris auctions and back-shop bargains. He 
hangs his Salon pictures well, gets his friend Dick to 
pose for him out of bank hours, receives his friends 
cordially, and is rewarded by the warm praise with which 
they regard his “ stunning likeness” of the patient sitter. 

The autumn lapses into winter, and no orders come 
in. ‘Oh, well! nobody ever does anything until after 
Christmas! Keep a stiff upper life. You'll have Boston 
at your feet some day. It is just a question of time.” 

Perhaps. Meanwhile things go on uneventfully. 
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IN HARTFORD HOUSE GALLERY. 





PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A SOLDIER OF THE TIME 
OF LOUIS XIII, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WORK OF THE LATE J. L. ERNEST MEISSONIER, 
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The holidays over, the social season sets in. Arthur 
is well connected, and takes all the four-o’clock tea that 
is good for him. He is even seen at a reception which 
where a few people have 


is designated as “ very swell, 
asked : 

“ Who is that interesting young man ?” 

“TI don’t know. I hear that he is an artist.” 

“Oh,” deprecatingly. 

Still no orders. The studio rent has nearly usurped 
all the little fund saved from the Paris experience. No 
more lunches at the Thorndike. Indeed, the Providence 
Station is too expensive unless a friend happens along to 
halve the price of the meal. Dinner is something which 
an artist has reduced to a sort of second lunch. Witha 
sigh he recalls the Duval in Paris, and even the modest 
but bountiful home-table of his youth, before he left Mill- 
village and came to Boston. His breakfast, thanks to 
his Paris life, is simply coffee and a roll, prepared in the 
studio—which, by the way, he ingeniously makes to serve 
as a lodging room. 

Still no orders. Thanks to his friends, he was in- 
duced to send a picture to the Art Club. As the Salon 
mark was still upon the frame, it was accepted. People 
looked at it, consulted their catalogues, and passed on. 

“Send to the New York exhibitions. Boston is a 
slow place. Things are lively in the metropolis. Make 
a name there, my boy, and—we shall see.” 

Yes, we shall see. 

It is now Lent. Gayety, which is the pleasant word 
for a great deal of folly and dissipation, now robes her- 
self in sackcloth, or retires with her dressmaker to pre- 
pare for the summer campaign. 

“Make some sacrifice during this holy season !” says 
the preacher. ‘Seek out modest merit. 
Go into the by-ways and see if there 
is not one soul that you can help. It 
need not be at the North End. The 
poor ye have always w7th you /” What 
does he mean by this startling emphasis 
which gives a new reading to words of 
Holy Writ? 

A fine lady flushed a little in her pew. 
She thought of her tired dressmaker 
whom she had not paid for six months, 
and who could not take a week’s vaca- 
tion this summer because so many of her 
customers “ needed to use the money” 
she had earned. 

But no one thought of Arthur, of his 
high hopes, his earnest endeavor to be 
true to his art and his manhood, and be- 
sides— 

No man who is self-respecting likes 
to have it known that he is a failure. 
“ Nothing succeeds like success,” or at 
all events the appearance of it. 

The three small meals per day had dwindled to one. 
Hunger is all powerful, especially when it craves food— 
for the brain. The reeling head, the unsteady hand—is 
it always from drink? No. 

Evidently, Arthur was not a man of the world. He 
would then have run in debt for his rent, he would have 
had a large account at the tailor’s, and he would not 
have fallen so soon into a state bordering upon absolute 
despair. 

“ Man alive! I believe that you are starving in this hole 
of a studio. You need change and recreation. Come, 
let’s go and see ‘IJolanthe’; it will cheer you up; get 
you out of these confounded dumps! Got any orders 
yet, old boy ?” 

So Dick ran on at the last sitting. What did our 
handsome, well-fed bank clerk know about Arthur's 
misery? Debt stared him in the face. One by one the 
pet treasures of the studio had gone to the pawnbroker’s, 
What heart-breaks went with them! 

Dick went to see “ Iolanthe,” and Arthur spent that 
evening on hisknees. Debt and misery were before him, 
behind him all those beautiful angels of hope which had 
led him on in his studies, and pointed out the eminence 
which he would one day surely win. 

Hunger, weariness, exhaustion, found relief in sleep. 
Arthur had slipped down from the lounge where he had 
thrown himself ; and when the first pale rays of morning 
came in through the sky-light, he gathered himself up, 
lame and dizzy, and tried to remember what had 
happened. There was the step of the postman on his 
earlyrounds. A knock at the door, and a letter through 
the aperture. Postmark, “ New York,” 

“ Your picture was sold for $300.” 
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IV.—CINCINNATI.—THE ART ACADEMY. 


HE brochure “ L’Enseignement 
du Dessin aux Etats-Unis,” 
by Felix Regamey, published 
at Paris in 1881, gave the de- 
tails of his tour of investiga- 
tion in this country; in the 
course of which he visited the 
art schools of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Balti- 

more, St. Louis, Chicago and Washington. Butinhis book 

he omits any notice of Cincinnati; this is to be regretted, 
for there, at that time, among all American cities, the most 
truly indigenous spirit of artwastobefound. Cincinnati, 
by her early importation of the Diisseldorf paintings, that 
seemed to her at the time the masterpieces of modern 
art; her generous fostering of home talent, as witnessed 
by her parlors hung with the paintings of Henry Mosler, 
her libraries with mantel-pieces by Henry Fry, and 
her dining-rooms decorated with Rookwood pottery; 
her actual participation in the productions of the artist- 
artisan, as in the founding of the pottery mentioned, 
proves her right to a foremost place among art-loving 
cities. Other places may be greater art centres—New 

York, for instance. Others may contain more art manu- 

factories, as Philadelphia, with her carpet and textile 

products. But New York is more cosmopolitan than 
even Paris or London; there a local art movement 
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would be impossible, it is simply a mart or exchange. 
Philadelphia, again, manufacturing for such an immense 
market as the whole of the United States, has such a 
huge output of goods that her mill-owner has no time 
to cultivate his own artistic taste, but must keep his 
finger continually upon the pulse of the public; for it is 
the buyer who really decides what shall or shall not be 
made. If the product does not tickle “ the trade,” it is 
not marketable and not pushed, whatever be its intrinsic 
value from an esthetic standpoint. In Cincinnati, how- 
ever, if I read the signs aright, there is a much greater 
appreciation of local art. There, a piece of pottery or 
wood-carving is appreciated for its intrinsic merit ; but 
if of home production, the fact that it is local is held 
thereby to have enhanced its value. Can as much be 
said for any other city in our country ? 

It would be interesting to dwell at some length upon 
the rise and development of art in Cincinnati; but as 
that is impossible, we must be content with a few brief 
notices of a few of the men and women who have been 
instrumental in awakening the spirit of art I have before 
mentioned. Henry Fry was the pioneer of wood-carv- 
ing in this city. For years he worked not only as a 
practical carver, but as a designer and teacher, influencing 
much of the work done. His son, Mr. William Fry, has 
worked with him continually both in private and public 
buildings, doing, however, more of the practical work 
than the father, but less designing. His daughter, Miss 
Laura Fry, has by her teaching in private schools and 
designing in the Rookwood Pottery done her share 
toward the advancement of art. Mr. Benn Pittman has 
taken part in the education of many amateurs, and con- 
ducted for years a large private class in the art of wood- 
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carving. In 1874 he established a china-painting class 
for ladies, from which initiative the popularity of this 
art in America to-day is frequently traced. When 
the “big organ” was about to be erected in the Music 
Hall, it was under the joint supervision of Mr. Pittman 
and “the Frys” that the art students and amateurs of the 
city set to work and carved the screen for it gratuitously. 
Miss Louise McLaughlin, whose services to china- 
painters both as writer and teacher are well known, 
was in Mr. Pittman’s class. Mr. Edward Griffiths, as a 
teacher of over-glaze painting, assisted the movement in 
its early days. To mention also Mrs. E. G. Leonard, 
Mrs. Andrew B. Merriam, Mrs. S. S. Fisher, Mrs. Will- 
iam Hinkle, Mrs. L. B. Harrison, Mrs. Richard Mitchell, 
Miss Clara Fletcher, Miss Lincoln, Miss Clara Newton, 
Miss Rauchfuss, Miss Schooley, Miss Alice B. Holabird, 
Mrs. Charles Kebler, Mrs. George Dominick, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Field, Miss Florence Carlisle, Miss Agnes Pittman, 
Miss Fannie Banks, Mrs. William Dodd, Mrs. C. A. 
Plimpton, Mrs. W. P. Hulbert, the Misses Elizabeth and 
Adelaide Nourse, Mrs. M. V. Keenan, Mrs. Dr. Mere- 
dith, Miss Eggers, Mrs. Frank R. Ellis, Messrs. J. T. 
Wheatley, Retig, Valentine and F. Dallas is to begin— 
by no means to complete—the list of names of those 
who have been from time to time interested in the art 
movement here. The Rookwood Pottery, now a stock 
company, was originally founded by Mrs. Bellamy Stover 
(née Maria Longworth), daughter of.Joseph Longworth. 
Even a sketch of its development would make an 
interesting article. This industry has been a decided 
success; it has employed skilled workmen and pro- 
duced novel designs, so that its products now rank 
among the finest ceramic, art work in the market. 

The art school proper is called “ The 
Cincinnati Art Academy,” and is in its 
present organization the outgrowth of 
many early efforts to found an institution 
for the study of art. Onelearns from an 
address by General A. T. Goshorn, Di- 
rector of the Academy, that as early as 
1826 Professor Eckstein, a native of Ber- 
lin, founded an Academy of Fine Arts, 
counting among his pupils Hiram Pow- 
ers, the sculptor. In 1828 Frederick 
Franks opened a school which he called 
the “Gallery of Fine Arts,” where he 
taught, among others, Minor K. Kellogg, 
James H.and William H. Beard, William 
H. Powel and T. Buchanan Read. More 
academies and fine art societies followed, 
and in 1880 the Art Museum was found- 
ed, through the instrumentality of Charles 
W. West, Joseph .Longworth, Nicholis 
Longworth, Reuben R. Springer and 
David Sinton. The School of Design, 
of which the present Art Academy is 
the outgrowth, was opened on the first Monday in 
January, 1869, and was then supported by the en- 
dowment which Mr. McMicken had set apart by will 
for the establishment of an University in Cincinnati. 
In 1876 Joseph Longworth added to this endowment by 
certain gifts. The income from the combined endow- 
ments maintained the school until it was transferred to 
the Cincinnati Museum Association. This School of 
Art and Design, in the charge of Professor T. S. Noble, 
was the first established department of what afterward 
became The McMicken University, and, still later, The 
University of Cincinnati. Prior to the opening of this 
school, but after Mr. McMicken’s death, the trustees 
under his will had received in 1864 a collection of paint- 
ings from the ladies of the Cincinnati Academy of Fine 
Arts. This Ladies’ Academy, or “ Gallery,” as it was 
originally called, was projected by Mrs. Peter (whose 
noble efforts toward popularizing art education in 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati have already been referred 
to in the preceding paper) as early as 1855. The aim 
of this society was to secure for exhibition copies, made 
by reputable artists, of famous works by the old masters. 
Many of these were obtained when the transfer was 
made to Mr. McMicken’s trustees. These incidents were 
connected with and directly preceding the establish- 
ment of the School of Design. 

On February tst, 1884, in accordance with the endow- 
ment of Nicholis I.ongworth,the School was transfer- 
red to the Cincinnati Museum Association, and became 
domiciled in the beautifut building in Eden Park shown 
in one of our illustrations. The structure is 82 feet 
in width and 140 feet from east to west; it is con- 
structed of blue limestone with dressings of “ Long 
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Meadow” brown stone. The outline of the building is 
picturesquely broken up by dormer gables and an oc- 
tagonal tower, the roof being covered with red Akron 
tiles. On the ground floor to the right of the entrance 
hall is the office ; adjoining this are the department of 
wood-carving, and a lunch room in the southeast corner, 
with other rooms attached. On the north side of the 
ground floor is an apartment (314x50 feet) for the 
classes in Decorative Design, and another for the Mod- 
elling Department, with a casting room adjoining. 
There are also on this floor, beneath the Lecture Room, 
a number of small rooms for modelling. On the second 
floor a marble-tiled corridor, 11 feet 6 inches wide, ex- 
tends through the centre of the building with an apart- 
ment (51$x67 feet) on either side for primary classes. 
The principal’s room is connected with that on the 
north side. The Lecture Room is at the west end 
of this floor, a semicir- 
cular apartment 60 feet 
in diameter and 43 feet 
from its west wall to the 
back of the stage. The 
seats are arranged in 
amphitheatre fashion, 
the room being lighted 
by a skylight over the 
stage in addition to the 
exterior windows. 

On the upper floor is 
a spacious and lofty 
apartment, 46 by Io! 
feet, lighted by a large 
skylight, and clerestory 
windows. This room 
is devoted to drawing 
from the antique. There 
is also a raised platform 
(18$x285 feet) at the 
west end, and a space 
(28x46 feet) partitioned 
off at the east end for 
the life class. There are 
ten studios, each 17 feet 
square, onthe north and 
south sides of the An- 
tique Room, besides a 
large studio (20x32 feet) 
on the north side. There 
is a tower room above, 
(15x22 feet), besides 
other rooms in the roof 
in the westend. Ample 
provision is made on 
each floor for toilet 
rooms, store closets, and 
thelike. It will thus be 
seen that this edifice is 
one of the most com- 
modious art schools in 
the United States; light- 
ing and ventilation are 
almost perfect. The 
building is entirely given 
up to instruction, being 
separated from the Mu- 
seum, although it is 
within a few moments’ 
walk, and thus the ad- 
vantages arising from 
the approximity of the 
Art Gallery can hardly 
be overestimated. The 
property of the museum is of no little value; the exhibi- 
tions of loan collections are frequent and always well ar- 
ranged, descriptive cards being attached to all exhib- 
its. In addition to these art treasures the school proper 
possesses a fine collection of casts from the antique. 

Mr. Thomas S. Noble, who studied in Paris prior to 
1869 under the celebrated Couture, is principal of the in- 
struction department and has the classes in Composition 
and Oil Painting. In Drawing and Perspective the in- 
structors are Messrs. L. C. Lutz, Vincent, Nowottny, L. 
H. Meakin (all from the Munich schools), Caroline A. 
Lord, F. Marcia Hunt (former pupils of the Academy), 
Rebecca R. W. Gregg, and Henrietta Wilson. The 
other teachers are: For Sculpture, Louis T. Rebisso; 
Decorative Design, Water-Color Painting and Pen Draw- 
ing, William H. Humphreys ; Wood-carving, Benn Pit- 
man; Lecturer on Artistic Anatomy, John L., Cilley, 


M.D.; Lecturer on Perspective, L. C. Lutz. The cata- 
logue of the school shows a large attendance. The tui- 
tion is at a nominal cost, being but $10 a year for the 
day classes and $5 for the night classes. It is surpris- 
ing to find that the night classes are as well attended as 
those in the daytime; for Eden Park is some distance 
from the city. Buta majority of the students come to 
stay all the day, and they areserved with luncheon in the 
building. The curriculum is somewhat more severely 
arranged and more progressive than most att schools, 
although this is to a great extent a characteristic of the 
Western schools as compared with those of New York. 
Among Mr. Longworth’s contributions to the Museum 
were nine hundred drawings by C. F. Lessing and a 
number of preliminary sketches, in many instances 
wrought out with German thoroughness to the minutest 
detail, These and other examples of the Diisseldorf 
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masters, of Verboeckhoven, the Achenbachs, and Hiib- 
ner, no doubt help to influence the pupils of the Cincin- 
nati School toward elaborate finish. In no school that 
I have visited have I seen work carried so far as in 
Cincinnati. From the very pen-and-ink drawings, 
where the minutest crevices in solids and the tiniest 
folds in draperies are set down with’ photographic care, 
to the full-length figures in the life class, where every 
wrinkle in the flesh and every blue vein is recorded, the 
effort is, for everything or nothing. Together with this 
tendency toward superabundance of detail, the charac- 
teristics of the later Munich School toward blackish 
shadows and “beefiness” in the flesh tones are also 
noticeable. I do not mean to state this asa criticism of 
the methods employed, but merely to record the fact, as 
a matter of information. Against the French atmosphere 
prevailing so thoroughly in the art schools of New 





York, Chicago, St. Louis, and in the Woman's Art School 
of Philadelphia, the Cincinnati Art Schoo! stands forth 
in pronounced isolation, by contrast. Ignoring anything 
like a discussion, of the value of its methods. the spe Ci- 
mens of work shown by the students in the different de 
partments gave evidence of thoroughness and serious- 
ness. There was an absence of slip-shod, pse udo-ar- 
at the 
institution. It was evident that the first prohibitory law 


of the institution was, ‘‘ Thou shalt not be careless.” 


tistic work, highly creditable to the instructors 


The “Museum” proper is under the directorship of 
General A. T. Goshorn, late director of the Centennial 
Exhibition. It has received generous support from the 
citizens of Cincinnati, the late Charles West having 


given it $150,000, and four hundred subscribers more 


than doubling that amount. The city presented the 


site for its handsome building. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


THERE is a commo- 
tion among the French 
art students: the studio 
of Mr. Bonnat and that 
of Mr. Gaudet, architect, 


at the Ecole des Beaux- 


Arts, have been closed, 
the first forthree months 
and the second fer one 
month. The cause of 
this severe measure is 


the recent cases of haz- 


ing that have been prac- 
tised in Bonnat’s stu- 
dio, and the insult offer- 
ed to avisitor in the 
architectural studio. 
Notwithstanding that 
the young men come to 
the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts at an age when 
they are supposed to 
know the rules of com- 
mon politeness and what 
they owe to their own 


dignity and that of their 


companions, they fre 

quently commit acts 
toward new-comers that 
would disgrace the most 
hardened sophomore, 
while their manners and 
genet il conversatic nar 
deplorable. The recent 


incidents have caused a 


renewal of the discus- 
sion of the question of 
suppressing the Govern- 
ment studios, as recom- 
mended by the budget 
ber of Deputie , Which 
is seeking every means 
to make economies, 
These studios cost the 
paltry sum of $12,000 a 
year, and give gratuitous 
instruction to about 600 
pupils. The question, 
however, is not entirely 
an economical one; it is 
rather the struggle be- 
tween the believers in 


official teaching and 


‘those who think that this sort of instruction is prejudicial 


to the free development of talent. Both partisans and op- 
ponents of the studios are equally intelligent and active, 
and each side finds good reasons in support of its posi- 
tion. Still, it is only fair to say that the brilliant list of 
men turned out from these studios during the past 
twenty odd years is a strong argument in their favor, 
while the help they give to poor students, who would 
not otherwise be able to follow their chosen career, is 
incalculable. It is not probable, therefore, that so 
sweeping a measure as the definite closing of these 
studios will be taken by the Minister of the Fine Arts, 
with whom alone rests the decision. It is too late in 
the day to go back to the singie system of theoretical 
instruction, which alone prevailed up to 1863. Until 
that year, art students were obliged to work in what- 
ever studio they could find accommodation, 
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STUDY IN STILL-LIFE, DRAWN IN PEN AND INK BY BEN FARIS, STUDENT, CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY, 


STUDY IN STILL-LIFE, 





DRAWN IN PEN AND INK BY LUELLA TUNISON, STUDENT, CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY, 








PLATE 900.—IVY DESIGN FOR CRACKER JAR, IN CHINA PAINTING. By 1. B.S 








ING. By 1. B.S. Nicuots. (For treatment, see page 109.) 
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PLATE 901a.—MOTIVE FOR CHINA PAINTING, 












































= PLATE 96016.—MOTIVE FOR CHINA PAINTING. 
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DRA WING 


FROM THE CAST. 

@ O all those who desire to study 
art, the manner of beginning 
is often a matter of solicitude. 
For the beginner is often dis- 
couraged by finding that he 
has been employing a method 
which a little more experience 
or a chance professional criti- 
cism shows to be quite inade- 


quate. It will be the purpose 





of this article to aid the pupil 
in starting aright: thus pre- 
venting, I hope, the discouragement resulting from mis- 
directed effort, and also the depressing consciousness 
that there may be much to wx#/earn before he can hope 
to be in the right path. 
The student should se- 
lect some good example 
of the antique, excellent 
casts of which may be had 
of any of the best dealers 
in New York, and else- 
where. For the beginner, 
“masks” and“ fragments” 


(that is parts of the figure, 





faces, hands or feet) are 
best to commence with. 
These may be studied in 
a comparatively small 
room, as they do not re- | 
quire being placed at a | 
great distance in order to 
get a just view of the 
whole effect. After mak- 
ing a number of drawings 
from these it will be well 
to turn the attention to 
the full-length figure. 

If the student is work- 


ing in a small room, a 
cast two and a half to three 
feet high will be large 
Stand 
figure ona table of ordi- 


enough. such a 
nary height, three to six 
feet away from the win- 

dow. 
tion at a distance equal 


Take up your posi- 


to three times the height 
of your model. 
the window so that the 
light enters from the top 
only, and if possible above 7 
This will ef- 


Arrange 


the figure. 
fectually prevent the light 
from disturbing the eye of 
the draughtsman, and will 
also cast upon the object 
to be studied a more effec- 
tive balance of light and 


shade. Have all your im- 


plements by you, and in 
good order. These will 
consist of a few sticks of L 
French charcoal, one 
“crayon conté” in wood, 

or acouple to be used ina 

porte-crayon, a half-dozen 

paper stumps of various 

sizes, some “‘ sauce crayon,” a portfolio or drawing board, 
and two or three sheets of “ papier Ingres,” or “ papier 
Michelet.’’ All these may be purchased at any good 
dealer’s in artists’ materials. 
plumb-line will of course be needed. 


The student cannot do better than commence in the 


In addition, an easel and a 


regular academic fashion of the best schoois here and in 
Take 


two or three sheets of paper on your board, as these 


Europe ; for every beginner is a possible artist. 


will prevent your drawing from being marred by the in- 
equalities of the wood or pasteboard underneath, and 
yield a surface on which the crayon and stump will work 
well. Having, with four drawing pins, strained the three 
sheets tightly on the board and adjusted them properly, 
remove the two lower pins. Gently turn up the top 
sheet until it meets exactly the upper edge of the paper ; 
then press lightly with the finger in the centre of the 
fold so that it is slightly creased where the pressure 
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comes; allow it to fall back again, and re-pin it at the 


bettom, and you are ready to begin work. 
already found a line whereon should be placed the middle 
of the figure before you. This is the quickest and surest 
With 


this point of departure, make your study as large as the 


way of finding the centre of your drawing. 


paper will permit—the top of the head close to the edge 
of the paper, the toes or heel, as the case may be, as near 
as possible to the bottom of the sheet. This is the con- 
ventional and arbitrary size of an academy drawing in 
the French schools. 

The generally accepted canon for the height of the 
Greek figure is eight heads; do not, however, take this 
scale for granted, but measure off on your crayon from 
where you sit the number of heads in this particular figure, 
After this is done, 
look long and intelligently at the cast so as to become 


and indicate them on your paper. 
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imbued with its general poise or “movement.” Drop 
an imaginary line down the middle of the sheet, or draw 
it lightly with charcoal ; you will then be able to deter- 
mine readily how much of the body is projected either 
to the right or left of this line, which is a great aid in 
Now being 


ready to put charcoal to paper, first of all sketch in long 


establishing the movement of the figure. 


sweeping lines from head to feet the general action or 
“swing,” as artists express it, of the figure ; then block 
in the head in its width, having already found its length 
in the general measurement. Determine the width of 
the shoulders and of the hips in relation to the height 
of your model. Take advantage of all salient points as 
posts of reckoning, giving in as large a way as possible 
full importance to these projections, and draw with a 
free, light touch from point to point. If these projec- 
tions are in any way restricted, if they are not observed 


and indicated in the full measure of their saliency or 


For you have 
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prominence, your study will be, in artist parlance, * cold 


in action.” It is surprising how much more prone a be- 


ginner is to restrict than to emphasize this quality in 


his drawing. Having well sketched in the movement and 


proportion of the full-length cast, the next step will be 
to block in the general masses of the shadow. Look 
well to see if the larger mass be of light or shade, and 


draw it lightly in outline (on the head, for inst 


Ince 


filling in the shadow so outlined with flat strokes of the 


charcoal. Make your charcoal shadow of only one force 
of dark, ignoring, for the present, half tints and intense 
accents. Reserve this resource, with other details wl ch 


complete the drawing, until going over it again with 
crayon and stump in addition to the charcc it Which 
crye 


iccurate 


time you will devote spec ial care to ob 
object 


the highest lights and deepest darks on th 


After indicating these, return to the head to put. in 
the features, the 
and arms, carefully st 
ing Line forn ol the 
muscles, and so on, Now 
strengthen your a 
ind eive attention 
to the reflected light 
reveal themselves upon a 
closer scrutiny, but whicl 
in the desire to establish 
movement 
should be at first) prop- 
erly unheede Keepit 

the faculties alert only for 


the essenti 


instinct Of a Well-ordacres 
mind, and is of pecu 

value to one intent 

reproduction of visual 
fects. In complet ny the 
drawing, use the crayon 
and stump in conjunction 
with charcoal. | > the 
crayon ovel 
ready shaded wit nar- 


coal, 


then flatten the 


the paperstump, 


vcr Gark Is het led, 


and 
tone wit 
If stre 
use 


the 


“sauce crayon with 
h lf 


thes uMmpliivnt- 


stump. For tl 
tints, drag 


] 
ly Over 


from the n 5 ot 
shadow, as tl £ es To- 
tundity and projection to 


{ 


at the nic 


the form, an 


] 


time product L surlace 


toneof delicateuniformity. 

In reviewing before fin 
ishing, Lake the crayon 
point and emphasize the 
intense darks, enforce the 
contour where needed, ane 
give what detail may | 
required to complete 
general inipression; for 
there ar 
accents as 
light that contri 
much to the brillia 
clarity of a drawing, Be- 
ware of overdoing the half 
tones. If the light come 


Strongly from above, the 

lower partof the cast will 
be in a comparative half tone ; but only comparatively so, 
for the more brilliant the head and breast are kept, the 
slighter the necessity for greatly subduing the lower 
part, thus preserving the proper balance of light and 
shade, and giving a consistency and logic to the figure 
as a whole. FRANK FOWLER 


Ir is curious that replicas of bas-reliefs or small statu 


ettes are not obtainable at moderate rates. In London 


a society has just been formed to issue such reproduc- ~ 
tions, but the price asked, although small compared with 
the original marble, at once removes them from the reach 
of all but very rich people. Casts of some of Barye’s 
animals are to be obtained for a very moderate sum in 


New York. 
allow their works to be made popular in this way, the 


If Mr. St. Gaudens and a few others would 


gain to art would be immense ; and, if properly managed, 
such a scheme should not result in a monetary loss, 
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PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


XX.—ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


OMPARED with the stiff, overdrawn 
cuts of twenty years ago, the marked 
SAN eA . contrast between the free- 
4 OY TTR dom of line and simplicity 
of modelling in the periodi- 
cal illustrations of to-day 


is not greater in degree 


All 
aT i fi] F than the distinction be- 


Tull} 


“nmap, tween the architectural 
3 drawings of that period and 
those of the present time. 
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The former were as encumbered with lines as the charts 
of the weather service bureau ; the latter are as slight as 
the vignettes which Thackeray inscribed upon his 
epistles to Mrs. Bloomfield. The Sixth Annual Exhi- 
bition of the Architectural League was recently held in 
New York, and in examining the display, I wished it 
were possible to put before my readers some of the 
original pen drawings shown there. Not being able to 
do that, I have done the next best thing, and, by the 
courtesy of the artists and the catalogue committee, find 
it possible to reproduce several of the examples which 
appeared in the illustrated catalogue of the exhibition. 

The “Doorway, Belem,” by C. H. Blackall, is a 
drawing which, although it lacks the spirit of some of 
Pennell’s work, is not altogether dissimilar in character 
to some of the cartoons by the latter artist which were 
exhibited. Some of its parallel lines, it is true, are a 
trifle far apart and heavy; yet it may be selected asa 
fair sample of free-hand architectural drawing in the 
modern style. Its broken lines, especially, are worthy 
of being studied ; those, for instance, on the terminals, 
which are so disposed as to give an effect of sunlight 
upon their edges. Shading is sparingly used, and 
where it is employed the lines are kept an equal distance 
apart ; yet not so regularly that they acquire a mechanical 
appearance. Solid blacks are also employed sparingly, 
with excellent effect in the doorway itself, and, not ill ad- 
visedly, behind the highest figure; but rather extravagantly 
in the niche midway between them. For there they give 
the space the appearance of being a deep recess (as in the 
open doorway), which is belied by the shadow of the figure 
of the Virgin being cast upon it. Takeany suitable build- 
ing which may happen to be conveniently near at hand as 
a model for similar treatment. Make your pencil sketch 
first with faint lines, being careful to get your propor- 
tion correct and not to misplace things. Then take 
your pen and avoid making one perfectly continuous 
right line; let each be broken or slightly undulating. 
Nor need you confine yourself to an ornamented build- 
ing; you may draw a group of buildings in a similar 
way, finishing those near you with somewhat more 
exactness, and treating those in the background as the 
Belem sketch is treated; especially in the projecting 
parts—chimneys, cornices and the like. 

A “Doorway in Avila,” by James Brite, is a still more 
simple drawing, which recommends itself to all begin- 
ners with the pen; less indeed by its great artistic 
qualities, since it has very salient shortcomings, than as 
showing, better than columns of words could express it, 
the style of work architectural draughtsmen are doing 
to-day. | italicise “to-day,” because it would have 
been impossible to have persuaded a drawing teacher 
twenty years ago that such a drawing had any merit, 
much less that it had any value to an architect. To- 
day, however, is the tine for a young man who has 
ability to jot down in this manner the essential elements 
of a doorway, a balcony, a hallway, a chimney piece, a 
roof or an entire edifice, as the case may be. If he is 
able with afew broken outlines to represent the limit 
of a thing, with a scratch or two to suggest its surface, 
with a few parallel lines ; and its shadow, with a blot and 
with deeper shadow; to map out, as it were, the place 
things are to take, their size and position in relation to 
one another, rather than their exact shape, color and 
form; such a draughtsman will find himself in demand 
for some years to come. This kind of drawing, what- 
ever may be its artistic value, which, in the hands of 
Whistler, Pennell and Rico, is firmly established, is, 
from a mere commercial point of view, valuable as a 
part and parcel of modern methods of art production, 
just as shorthand in reporting is a valuable method of 
putting down facts. Shorthand, however, has to be 
transcribed to be intelligible to the public generally, so, 
perhaps, the simile is not a good one. Rather let me 





say, then, that as reporting is to finished literature, so is 
this kind of sketching to finished drawing. The re- 
porter, with limited time at his disposal and limited 
space at his command, is sent to report a trial in court, 
the scene of an accident or the first production of a 
play. The editor and the public expect him to tell the 
truth; but they do not demand that he shall tell “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” On 
the contrary, the reporter who is expert and earns the 
highest salary is he who is best able to select but a 
small fraction of the truth and serve it up piquantly for 
our breakfast-table the next morning. We should be 
wearied were we to find the entire proceedings of a 
trial on the front page of our daily newspaper ; so we 
do not want every chink, every crevice, every chisel 
mark, every varying color, every projecting decoration 
in the picture of a building. Otherwise we had better 
purchase a photograph. Such draughtsmen, then, are 
like reporters. ‘The sketches which recently appeared in 
The Art Amateur of objects at the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition, London, were of this character. With the 
help of the text which accompanied them, they gave 
a partial idea of the articles exhibited. Although in 
most cases but hasty maps of the mere contour of the 
forms, yet they saved long paragraphsof description inthe 
letter press, and suggested what words could not convey. 

It would be good for you to take any ornamented 
building as a subject for treatment in the manner of 
Mr. C. H. Blackall’s drawing ; or to choose the simplest 
doorway near at hand and treat it in the manner of Mr. 
James Brite’s sketch. While working keep in mind that 
you wish to show, with the fewest possible lines, the 
main characteristics of the building, or the doorway 
you have chosen, to some one at a distance, or to pre- 
serve a memorandum of it for your own future use. Think 
for a moment what points the artist endeavored to make 
in this sketch. Probably this doorway attracted him by 
its picturesqueness, and merely anxious to have arecord 
of it, or with a utilitarian view, saying to himself per- 
haps: ‘“ What a jolly idea (artists always say jolly when 
they like anything and haven’t quite the best word to 
express the idea at their command) for a New York 
stable, should I have to design one when I get back! 
Let me see have I time for a sketch—twenty minutes 
before the train leaves, only time for a hasty memoran- 
dum.” Then, taking out his sketch book, he noted in 
lines, not words, something like this: “ Doorway almost 
square—balcony above—windows behind—jams of door- 
way simple, rectangular, with blocks at their base— 
capitals narrow, perpendicularly ornamented—brackets 
at side—lintel in three pieces, one large middle one with 
relief of sculptured wreath bearing the number of the 
house in the centre—two smaller pieces to right and 
left—doors heavy, opening two thirds of the way up— 
make door partially open to show that point more plain- 
ly—metal ornaments on door—pavement of street in 
front half cobble-stones, half flagging.” 

Now study carefully the character of the door you are 
drawing, its dimensions (that is, its width in relation to 
its height), the character of the moulding about it and 
the width of its panels. Hang a horseshoe in the middle 
of the lintel where the wreath comes in Mr. Brite’s draw- 
ing, if you wish, and a picture on the wall over it where 
the balcony is. After having drawn this three or four 
times, all buildings will have a new charm for you ; and 
you will begin to realize for yourself what proportion 
and symmetry in architecture really are. 

“ A Cottage at Tuxedo Park,” N. Y., Bruce Price, 
architect, drawn by G. H. Darsh, is a picture of a differ- 
ent kind. It is not a sketch at all, but a more elaborate 
drawing, made either from a photograph or the archi- 
tect’s design. It is evidently intended to express con- 
siderable detail, to show the exact form of the chimneys, 
the number of panes in the windows, the stone work in 
the foundation, the timbers in the upper part of the 
building and to suggest the texture of the materials 
throughout. The absence of outline in the picture is 
commendable, the lights and shadows are well defined 
on-the entire building (save in the treatment of the roof, 
which is poor). The way the trees are rendered in the 
foreground and the simple treatment of the foliage in 
the background are also admirable. It would bea good 
plan for my readers to select a wood cut or photograph 
of any modern cottage and copy it in this manner. 

“ Angle Court Hotel,” Kimball, Tenn., by Berg & 
Clark, architects, is less artistic in its drawing than any 
of the foregoing, and I should not like to vouch for the 
accuracy of its perspective; but it is well to call attention 
to it, as frequently draughtsmen of buildings are com- 


pelled to tackle such large edifices, and this cut will show 
what may be left out and where the shadows should be 
put in to give the proper effect of depth and solidity. 
When this cut was printed in The Commercial Adver- 
tiser, a New York daily, all the parallel lines represent- 
ing shadows under the balconies filled up in the printing 
and became one solid black, yet this did not spoil entire- 
ly the effect of the design. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 





“THE SECRET OF LANDSCAPE.” 


fr Na: HE only way to paint a thing well 
VV) 44 BY isto study that thing well. Study- 
) ot i ing another thing helps but in- 
\ directly; study that which you 
would learn, or you will never 
learn it. The best way to become 
a landscape peinter is to paint 
landscape. Seriously, study to 
know your material and your sub- 
ject. What is best to paint de- 
pends on individuality. For pur- 
poses of study anything will do; 
but for a picture one should, 
literally, paint what he likes. Art 
has suffered more or less from its 
alleged friends. We have been 
told that this way is not right and 
that way is wrong. Yet strong 
good work has been done in so 
many ways that it isonly negative- 
ly that one can say which ways are 
right, by pointing out those which 
are absolutely to be avoided. 
It is precisely by doing right in 








an entirely new or unprecedented way that the genius 
has always manifested himself. The commonplace man 
sees as others see, and so necessarily paints as others 
paint. He goes to great pictures and draws his ideas 
from them; but the world gains not thereby. The 
great man sees what others might have seen but did 
not; he goes to great works with appreciation and 
love; but has his own ideas, impressions, inspirations, 
and paints them so that the world is richer by his work. 
Testing every work of art by the standards of what 
has been, deadens inspiration and fosters conventionality. 
A writer in a recent magazine, evidently lingering fondly 
over the English landscape painting of a few decades 
ago, condemned the landscape of this country for picture 
making purposes because of its unrural character; un- 
rural in the sense that English landscape is rural. Be- 
cause the bridges crossing our rivers are not picturesque, 
because our farm fences will not compare with English 
hedges, and our farm-houses lack thatched roofs, he 
argued that they are not to be put upon canvas; ignor- 
ing the fact that our landscape has a character of its 
own, and that, after all, beauty lies in character. Such 
criticism as this is false in principle and false to the best 
that has been done in art, in any time, or in any school. 
Because nature here has less of the same aspect than 
at times and places the painters of other countries 
have seen her, nature’s spirit is not necessarily more 
hidden here from those who love her. The largeness of 
space, the beauty of earth are not dependent on a 
thatched roof, a shady lane or a bridged river. He who 
loves nature paints her spirit ; and succeeding in that, 
the form through which it is shown is less important. 
There are those who hold that a painting is no more 
than a “study,” unless it be a subject which demands 
“composition” in its ordinary sense of combined group- 
ing and massing of various forms and lines; that it is 
not a picture if it be, for instance, a stretch of quiet sea- 
marsh and sky, undisturbed by wave, tree or cloud. If 
this interpretation were conceded, how many beautiful 
and great pictures could only be called great studies! 
Half the finest paintings of twilight, half the stretches of 
marsh, of sandy coast, of misty sea and foggy surf would 
be called ‘‘ studies ” only. These would not be pictures 
until a rock, tree, sail or boat were introduced for 
obvious accent or “ composition,” that such critics require. 
The fact is, that what is needed in landscape, as in 
other branches of art, is freshness of vision and free- 
dom from preconception. He who would paint well 
and strongly should go to nature with questioning but 
welcoming eyes; noting and accepting what he sees, 
he should study seriously how he may best represent 
it. It matters little what subject he paints, it is what 
he sees in it that tells. It is not that everything that 
is, is beautiful, but that everything that is may be beau- 
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tiful if one can get to see it so; and it is the seeing it so 
that makes the painter. 

One should go to nature reverently and lovingly. 
Yes, but not slavishly. No one is bound to like any 
certain phase or form or color because it is nature. 
No one has a right to demand of a painter that he 
should paint certain things because they exist. There 
are certain things, it is true, a picture must have, be- 
cause they are characteristic and vital; but outside of 
these things the painter is free to select or reject what 
and where he pleases. Here art and the teaching of 
Ruskin differ. But what he rejects or accepts is what 
shows the artist’s individuality. 

In landscape art, it is only from landscape that one 
can learn, can draw suggestions, or can study how to 
represent them. Go, then, freely to the interesting 
places nearest you. Look for the beautiful in town or 
country, keeping your mind open to impressions and 
your hand ready to try to represent them. Paint what 
you see as nearly as you see it as maybe. If you but 
keep on doing so, you shall paint a landscape which 
shall be none the worse for being your landscape—that 
it is like none that ever was before. 

See things freshly and do them freshly, and do them 
truly to your perception of the beauty that is in them, 
and fear not but that there will be those who will see 
and love nature in and threugh your landscape. What- 
ever the subject or whatever the locality, if you get 
nature in your picture, you have got the subject and 
the composition that the world is longing for. 

DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST. 


WE do not always deliberately seek and choose the 
flowers that we paint ; they come to us, or present them- 
selves accidentally, meeting our artistic wants. We 
look at them with admiring and loving eyes, and feel 
impelled to transfer them to the easel before they perish. 
Do not disdain to paint familiar flowers, no matter how 
often they have been painted before; they are likely to be 
preferred to the most elegant strangers. People are 
fond of being able to call flowers by well-known names 
when they see them painted, and if you show them 
something out of the ordinary way, the chances are 
that they will christen it to suit themselves. One sum- 
mer I came upon a luxuriant growth of teasel (Dip- 
sacus sylvestris), and gathered the finest specimens for 
astudy. The beautiful flowering heads, with their 
bracts rising up around them like slender, curving 
horns, seemed strikingly interesting, and I painted 
them with the greatest satisfaction. ‘“ How novel they 
will be,” I thought, “and more effective than their cou- 
sins the thistles, that everybody is tired of.” Well, 
when my study was exhibited, people, upon catching 
the first glimpse of it, would exclaim, “Oh, what splen- 
did thistles!’’ and then, upon closer inspection, perhaps 
add doubtfully, “‘but they are not natural at all! 
they branch out like candelabra! and those high, queer- 
looking things sticking up above them! who ever saw 
such thistles? Ah, anything for effect, nowadays!” 
Another time I painted a study of the large, showy 
wild raspberries (Rubus odoratus), and was soon edified 
by hearing them called “ Wild roses, with great big 
leaves, not like rose-leaves at all.” © What people like 
best is a new and happy arrangement of familiar flow- 
ers; not a mere reproduction or prosy representation, 
but a representation that surprises and delights the ar- 
tistic sense as a beautiful poem may, though simple 
and withal telling 
nothing for the 
first time, but re- 
newing one’s pleas- 
ure in sentiments 
half forgotten or 
recalling scenes 
scarce remember- 
ed. To treat a 
hackneyed subject 
naturally and sim- 
ply so that it tells 
as a fresh theme 
is not easy. Yet, 
with the inex- 
haustible variety 
of nature to draw 
upon, those who go 
direct to her can 


hardly fail to find 
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China Painting. 
LESSONS BY A PRA CTICAL DECORATOR. 


XI.—THE MOIST WATER COLORS (CONTINUED). 


LIVE brown is a little lighter 
in tone and not quite as green 
as the Lacroix color. It is 
admirable for a distant meadow 
and trees in a landscape, and 
for pale leaves and stems. 

Chestnut brown corresponds 
to Lacroix Vandyck brown; it is 
capital for animals in landscape 
painting, for nuts, brown leaves, 





and for all other effects where rich brown is needed. 


German brown is valuable for outlining trunks of 
trees, stems, rocks, and it mixes well with all the greens, 
reds and purples. It is exactly like the Lacroix No. 3 
and can be used in the same way. Golden brown is 
similar to Lacroix yellow brown, but is a little more golden 
in tone and lighter. It may be used for shading yellow 
chrysanthemums, honeysuckle, or sunflowers ; it mixes 
with orange, yellow and carmine, and is very charming 
combined with gold, in a figure or tint. 

Chocolate brown is a good color, but Brunswick 
brown can be used in its place. It is very similar to 
Lacroix deep red brown, but preferable on the whole. 
It mixes with purples, black and red for shading red 
flowers, and is useful for tracing on gold before the gold 
has been fired. It can be used in almost every com- 
bina‘ion that deep red brown enters into. For tinting 
it is very good, giving a tone very like carnation No. 1. 

Carmine can be used as Lacroix carmine No. 1; it is 
a little brighter, but without the slightest tendency to a 
purple tint. It mixes with all the blues for violet, with 
hyacinth for gray; with all greens for a neutral tint, and 
with Vandyck brown for cinnamon. 

Rose is a soft bright color—a genuine rose, as its 
name indicates. It fires well at a very moderate tem- 
perature, but will chip off if used too thickly. For 
pink flowers of all kinds it is thoroughly adapted. 
Rose strong is deeper in tone and requires more heat. 

Rose Du Barry, or Rose Pompadour, is named after 
the celebrated Madame de Pompadour, who gave a 
great stimulus to the work done at Sévres, not only by 
her frequent visits to the factory, but by touching and 
perfecting all sorts of fine work with her own hands. 
Within the last thirty years this tint has been very 
fashionable. In 1856 a pair of vases of this color, 
painted with groups of cupids in medallions, was pur- 
chased by the Marquis of Bath for eighteen hundred 
guineas. It is not a pure pink, like carmines, for it 
has a slight purplish shade, especially if over-fired. It 
is delicate in tone, but when grounded has great depth 
and richness of color. It mixes with all the blues, with 
shade green for the silver gray on the backs of leaves, 
and with gray to shade pink drapery. By French artists 
it is greatly esteemed for drapery. For painting a loose 
purplish pink rose it is simply perfection. For tinting, 
it needs a very little flux, about one eighth. It was used 
for a long time as a hard kiln color, and was richer in 
tone than now, when so much flux has been added to 
make it fire at a lesser heat, at some loss of its splendor. 

Maroon is a rich bright color suitable for dark crimson 
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scarlet roses, like the Jacqueminot or General Washing- 
ton. This color can be used in its pure tones for the 
lighter parts of a rose, or with some blue, either tur- 
quoise or deep azure, for a purple tone. Now and then 
a thin wash of black over the purple or the maroon 
gives a bloom that is seen at times on some of the 
petals ; mixed with deep azure, it will produce the color 
found in rich crimson purple plums. Lacroix has no 
tube color that corresponds to it. It is generally found 
oniy among the powder paints, and is usually chosen 
for grounds, bands and drapery. Ruby purple is the 
nearest to it among the tubecolors. Mixed with orange 
and green a fine gray can be produced. 

Royal purple costs only five cents more than ordinary 
purple, and is so much richer in tone that it more than 
compensates for the extra charge. It is very like the 
deep purple of Lacroix. It can be modified by all the 
blues, making a great variety of purple shades. It is 
suitable for plums, dark purple roses and the like. 
When greater depth of color is required, a thin coat of 
black can be washed over it. Very dark pansies should 
be treated in this way. Red is a very useful color. At 
one time, at the old Derby works, it was used almost 
exclusively for flesh tints. Small figures dotted all over 
a design are very attractive in its light and dark 
shades. Combined with gold, it has a very rich effect. 
All red flowers can be painted with it, and Brunswick 
brown used for the shading, if gdlarker tone be required. 
It also gives a very pretty fmt, similar to the light 
tones of capucine red. Salmon is the same as Lacroix, 
and is often used as a ground for figures in red, or flesh 
tint. It mixes with orange, Vandyck brown or pink. 

Light, dark and strong orange are all the same color, 
differing only in depth of tone. It is a soft warm 
yellow, corresponding very closely to Lacroix orange 
yellow. Mixed with ruse or carmine, it makes a delicate 
flesh tint. Orange and pink united yield a beautiful 
color, similar to the ;ink of the honeysuckle. The car- 
mine should p..dominate. Orange mixes with all the 
greens, but does not give as tender, delicate a color as 
the yellows. It is good for painting wheat and all sorts 
of yellow leaves ; it also mixes with all the browns; with 
one third or eighth Vandyck it makes a warm tint. 

Shade green is a deep color for shading, as its name 
indicates ; mixed with a little yellow and black it can be 
made to correspond to Lacroix dark green No. 7, and 
can be used in very thin washes for shading yellow and 
pink flowers. It will mix with all the greens. 

Celadon green is the same as Lacroix: it is the color 
of sage green or a duck’s egg, and especially adapted 
for tinting. The Japanese esteem it greatly, and use it 
combined with gold almost as freely as they do red. 
Rose leaf green is similar to Lacroix deep chrome green. 
When used for tinting it should have one eighth of 
yellow added. It is a very strong color, and should 
always be modified with yellow, brown, black or maroon. 
Practical decorators use a thin wash for high lights on 
leaves. Mixed with azure blue, it yields a blue green. 
Sévres green is a warm yellow green, a little yellower 
in tone than Lacroix grass green. It is usefulfor leaves 
of all kinds in its light tones ; with a little yellowit gives 
all the tender greens of early spring. 

Opaque yellow is more like Lacroix silver yellow. It 
is charming for flowers and for tinting, and mixes 
with all the colors excepting purples. The hard white 
enamel is preferable to either the soft or medium. 
It will not blister in firing, and is not apt to chip off. 
Deep black offers a 
strong, deep color, 
and fires well. It 





is good for handles 
and outlining, or 
working over gold. 
Gray black is very 
useful. Grays, 
pinks, Brunswick 
brown, blues and 





orange can pe 
mixed with it, giv- 
ing a great variety 
of shades. It is 
good for outlining. 
Pearl gray is more 
delicate in tone, 
corresponding very 
nearly to the La- 
croix pearl gray. 








new inspirations. 
H. C. GASKIN. 


“CHILDHOOD IN ANCIENT GREECE.” BY TULLO MASSARINI. 


M. B. ALLING, 
(To be continued.) 
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DRAWING-ROOM AND PICTURE GALLERY. 


ITTLE though the 
cause and_ effect 
seem consecutive, 


the cheerless splen- 
dor of some of our 
modern drawing- 
rooms, in which pale 
tints and gold reign 
supreme, and in 
which nothing is 
suffered which can 
rest the eye or sug- 
gest a pleasant 
ught, may be responsible for much of that lack 
good conversation which is so often noticed and 
jlored. How, indeed, is it possible to talk inter- 
ingly in a room from which all things of interest— 
ks, pictures, works of art, are excluded? We wish 
vere more general to throw drawing-room and picture 
lery into one, as in our illustration, and to supply the 
mer with a case of finely illustrated books and stand- 
_ works on art, instead of the poor but pretentious 
ume whose cover one lifts mechanically only to let it 
again, so as to break one of those too frequent “ lulls 
the conversation” which only second-rate novelists 
year to enjoy. In our picture the connection is 
de by means of a wide opening unprovided with doors 
portiéres, but narrowed just a little by two slender 
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columns needed to give a proper appearance of support 
to the panelled lintel, similar in treatment to the panel- 
ling, which is continued around the room in guise of a 
For such a room the following scheme of color 
would be appropriate. The two pillars would be of pol- 
ished oak, likewise the pedestals on which they stand, 


frieze. 


and the rest of the woodwork. The broad carved cor- 
nice and the elaborate compartments of the ceiling 
would be also all of this wood, relieved by moulded 
plaster in designs of blue and gold. The walls would 
have of a rich blue with a pattern (not shown in the 
drawing) in indigo and gold. The furniture might be 
upholstered in deep blue velvet with a pattern in old 
gold color, shown in the sofa-back which fits so com- 
fortably between the two bookcases. The little arcade 
which is carried along above it would afford room on 
either hand for a few good pieces of porcelain and curios 
of various sorts. It would be a mistake, we think, 
to make the near end of the bookcase appear to serve 
as a support for the projecting door frame, which, more- 
over, is not in keeping with the other architectural fea- 
tures of the room. A lustre formed of four or five cir- 
cles of small electric lights should occupy the central 
compartment of the ceiling, and with the gas brackets 
shown in our drawing assure an abundant illumination. 

The picture gallery makes an L with the drawing- 
room, and might be lighted partially by windows in the 
nearer wall to the right ; but, as this would entail cross 
lights at certain hours, it is best illuminated by a large 


skylight only. The broad cove between this skylight 


and the cornice should be gilt over rough plastering. 
The struts at the corners are intended to be of oak, 
The 
rich brown, with the panelled dado of oak slightly 
The 
then have that appearance of richness and comfort which 


but likewise gilt. 1 would be harmonious in a 


stained to give the effect of . ge. whole would 
speaks not only of the wealth of the owner, but of his 
refined taste and good sense i_ its expenditure. 

The design suggests a reasonable variation upon the 
very common arrangement of front and rear parlors 
connecting by folding doors which are never shut, or 
which, when pushed to, repel one another and slide back 
again into their accustomed p'aces. Why not do away 
with this fiction of two rooms being needed for the 


same purpose in our crowdec city houses? Let the 
back parlor be devoted to co versation, as at present, 
and the now useless front parior be converted into a 


small picture gallery or art museum. There is generally 
sufficient light from the front windows, if the house faces 
the north, and if there is no red brick building across 
the way, to answer without a skylight. Even if the 
light is variable and carries colors reflected from objects 
outside, statuary, porcelains, enamels, bronzes will be 
hardly affected by it. It will easily be understood that 
a room filled with beautiful things will not be a mere 
extra place of passage unduly widened at the expense 


We know 


parlor in New York which the owner's taste has thus 


of the entrance hall. more than one front 
converted from a dreary, inhospitable waste into a room 


so interesting that a visitor is te.apted to linger therein. 
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ART AT HOME. 





X.—OLD SILVER, ENAMELS, IVORIES, ETC. 

NTIQUE silver and gold ta- 
ble ware is rare and expen- 
sive, but well worthy of the 
attention of the collector. 

A handsome sideboard cov- 

ered with plate is a great 

set off to a well-cooked din- 

ner. What we useat table 

may just as well be pretty 

as ugly ; and most of us have 

memories strong enough 

to retain the English date 
True, there are forgeries, especially since 
electro-plating was invented. The eloctrotype stands 
to silver as the phototype stands to engraving ; but it is 
better to have a good modern imitation of a handsome 
cup or vase than an ugly modern design ; and there can 
never, from the costly nature of the material, be any very 
extensive system of forgery in gold and silver. The 
buyer who has the smallest experience can easily pro- 
tect himself against fraud. If a contemporary silver- 
smith could, or rather would produce work like that of 
say Sir Robert Vyner, who made the regalia now in 
the Tower of London for Charles II., or Paul Lamerie 
and his school, about a century later, he would not need 
to put a forged date mark on it in order to find buyers 
in plenty. Some recent measures taken by our Parlia- 
ment may result in the improvement of design and work 
in silver; but at present they are at a very low ebb in 
England, If you do succeed in obtaining a good design, 
you will find it impossible to get a manufacturer who 
can carry it out properly. A great deal of money is spent 
annually in England on silver, especially in the form of 
prizes for shooting, rowing, racing, and other sports ; but 
I think I may safely say I never saw a“ cup” I could ad- 
mire. The groups or vases, as the case may be, are all 
ill modelled and ill drawn, and are to be appraised not 
by their beauty or artistic merit, but only by the number 
of ounces of precious metal they contain. 

Of all old silver for the table, that by Paul Lamerie is 
to be preferred. He worked in London in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, and pieces bearing his mark, 
“P. L.,” sometimes with a mullet or star and a fleur- 
de-lis, fortunately or unfortunately for collectors, are very 
rare. Mr. Nightingale, one of the best authorities on 
the subject, remarks, in his book on the “ Church Plate 
of Dorset,” that he did the ornamental chasing of his 
pieces with hisown hands, “ A great deal of old plate,” 
he continues, ‘‘has lost much of its delicate ornamenta- 
tion by constant rubbing, oftentimes with plate powder 
of some unknown composition in order to produce a 
polish.” He gives us Paul Lamerie’s ideas on the sub- 
ject, as he found them at Stinsford Church, in an oak 
box with the chalices and patens: “ Directions to keep 
the gilt plate clean, from the Silversmith that made it. 
Clean it now and then with only warm water and soap, 
with a spunge, and then wash it with clean water, and 
dry it very well with a soft Linnen Cloth, and keep it in a 
dry place for the damp will spoyle it.” This note is 
dated in June, 1737 ; but its advice is pertinent to-day. 

The quantity of silver to be had older than the Great 
Rebellion in the seventeenth century 
is very small. We may leave medi- 
zval examples out of our calcula- 
tions altogether. True, a few chalices 
older than the time of Charles I. are 
occasionally to be met with. Some 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges and 
some of the London city companies 
have very ancient pieces; and at 
Knole there is a toilet service, in- 
cluding a large mirror frame, of silver 
of the time of James I. But “ Queen 
Anne” plate is the oldest most of us 
can ever expect to see on our tables, 
and that of the time of George II. is 
the best. The great artists of the 
Renascence almost all designed for 
thesilversmith. Diirerand his pupils 
in Germany, Holbein in England, 
Lionardo in Italy and others might be mentioned. But 
at the preserit day, although some of our greatest paint- 
ers understand sculpture and casting in bronze, we sel- 
dom or never see specimens of their silver work in the 
annual exhibitions. Until the leaders among our artists 
turn their attention to this subject we cannot hope for 





marks. 


much improvement, although the discoveries in Italy 
and Greece of ancient gold ornaments have had a salu- 
tary influence on jewelry and its makers. The ordinary 
brooches, necklaces and bracelets of commerce are, as a 
rule, too hideously inartistic to deserve mention. 
Enamels are among the costly objects which a col- 
lector may affect; and they have the great advantage 
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EWER IN LIMOGES ENAMEL, 


over many kinds of antiquities of looking very beautiful 
inaroom. I speak here of antiquities, because very little 
if any modern enamel is fit to be placed beside good old 
Limoges or old Japanese. The manufacture at Limoges 
went on for centuries. A tomb in Westminster Abbey 
was covered with enamel from that place as far back as 
the reign of Edward I., and there are ample remains to 
show us what it was like when complete. We occasion- 
ally meet with cabinets and boxes of that period, but 
nearly all are nowin public museums. Thisold Limoges 
was characterized by its brilliant heraldic coloring ; but 
in the sixteenth century the typical ware was in black 
and white, with a pink for flesh color, and gold to height- 
en the effect. This is the enamel most commonly met 
with, and some private collections are very large. Of 
course, forgeries are to be seen everywhere, and may 
deceive the unwary; but if a modern manufacturer can 








ITALIAN IVORY TABLET OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, 


make, say a set of plates like those in the British Mu- 
seum, or at South Kensington, he need not try to sell 
them as ancient, but may take to himself the honor and 
glory of having produced beautiful work, worthy to sell 
at a high price. It is difficult sometimes to understand 
the object of the forger of works of art. Why, if he is 











skilful in imitating what is ancient, can he not do some- 
thing on his own account and reap both the praise and 
the profit? It is, I fear, because so many buyers of these 
things cannot trust their own judgment, and are afraid 
to invest in what they know to be modern, however 
beautiful it may be to their eyes. It would be easy to 
write a treatise on ‘“‘The Ethics of Forgery,” but we 
may here instead mention a curious fact. A great man- 
ufacturer in Paris was some years ago taunted by a 
customer with the cheapness and beauty of old Japanese 
cloisonné, and produced in consequence a pair of vases 
like those to be obtained in the East for about forty 
shillings ; but these imitations cost him forty pounds. 
There is no simpler or safer object than carved ivory. 
Forgeries must be very rare. I have never seen any 
that were in the least deceptive. Of course you cannot 
sit down seriously and say, “I propose to collect 
ivories.”” The supply does not equal such a demand as 
that ; but a great deal of rare loveliness may by degrees 
be obtained, and that, too, of all ages. In the British 
Museum there are some ivories from Nineveh, which in 
themselves would go far to redeem Assyrian art. 
Egyptian ivory is scarce, but there is a wonderful head 
at South Kensington, and I have seen the bust of a 
priest purchased at the Tombs of the Kings near 
Thebes which must have been carved by a true artist. 
Moorish and Saracenic ivories also occur, and I remem- 
ber a lady who picked one up in a Cairene bazaar, an 
inkhorn, which bore its maker’s name and a date some- 
where in the fourteen hundreds. A lovely Madonna 
and Child, of English work, probably of the thirteenth 
century, was bought some years ago by a knowing col- 
lector as so much old ivory, and was afterward sold 
for as many pounds as he had given shillings. Some 
beautiful specimens are in the British Museum, including 
a little “‘ Pieta,” with another scene on the back, which 
is in itself an epitome of all that can be done by a true 
artist in this delightful material. The diptychs and 
triptychs, the statuettes, the Japanese buttons, the 
Italian cups, the boxes, plaques and reliefs in which the 
amateur of ivory may revel are enough—if only they 
were not so scarce—to turn him from all other pursuits. 
The reader, who is accustomed to regard a collector 
as a person who possesses cupboards full of old china, 
may wonder that nearly all our space has run out, and 
this subject has not been mentioned. But I have en- 
deavored to write about objects not so commonly “ col- 
lected ;”” the more so, as anything like a treatise on 
porcelain would require a greater space than that occu- 
pied by all these chapters. There is hardly any “ make” 
of ceramic ware which is not liable at some time or 
another to become scarce. Thirty years ago the pots 
and beer jugs of Germany and Flanders were to be 
had at very modest prices, and a good assemblage of 
them with their pewter mountings was a very orna- 
mental item on a sideboard. Of late years they have 
become comparatively scarce. Attempts are being 
made to identify the potteries and potters. “ Delft” 
used to be a term of reproach. Old Delft ware is now 
as much sought after and as tenderly treasured as old 
Nankin or Toft. Faiénce includes the rude early pro- 
ductions of many local artificers, who had no idea how 
the rich and mighty in time to come would haggle over 
a Henri II. salt-cellar or a Maestro Giorgio shaving-dish. 
Then, when we give attention to the 
soft paste of Vincennes or Sévres, 
to the parian of Dresden, to the 
mat-gilding of Chelsea, to Bow, and 
Plymouth, and Derby and Worces- 
ter, there is no end to the possibili- 
ties. I cannot, however, go into any 
of them; but I would impress on the 
beginner that he must not be omniv- 
orous, but content himself with ac- 
quiring a knowledge of one variety 
at a time; that he is safer with what 
is pretty in itself than with what is 
only curious ; and that it is better to 
have one object of first-rate impor- 
tance than a dozen ordinary pieces. 
The late Sir Henry Holland, at the 
end of a busy and well-spent life, 
thought he had made one serious 
mistake in the neglect of collecting as a rational and 
profitable pursuit. As it was, he left nothing of the 
kind except a collection of walking-sticks. It is impos- 
sible, when applying his expressions on this subject to 
the whole of his memoirs, not to perceive that happy as 
he was in wealth, health, and success, the addition to 
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his resources of that-one item of interest would have 
rendered his life almost ideal. 

A great deal that has been written of late years as to 
the ennobling effects of art study is to my mind simple 
rubbish; but the quiet, sober enjoyment which a young 
person who has a hobby takes in it occupies in his life 
the place which in another's is taken by some form of 
less innocent excitement. I cannot imagine a man who 
is fond of pictures spending money or time in betting. 
I cannot understand that a china collector requires 
artificial stimulants in excess. Books, whether to be 
read or to be admired, will not lead any one into dis- 
sipation. I have never heard a father complain that 
his son caused him anxiety on account of his weakness 
for Limoges enamels or Diirer’s prints. On the con- 
trary, many a parent, even where he least sympathized 
with the tastes of his children, has felt an inward and 
satisfactory assurance that these are not the things 
to lead them astray nor to hinder their success in life. 

In the foregoing chapters I have endeavored to avoid 
criticism, and to treat of a great and almost inexhaust- 
ible subject from one point of view only, that, namely, 
of the man who, though he likes art and would have 
pretty things about him, yet does not wish to spend his 
money unprofitably, or so that, if he has to realize, he 
will find he has made bad investments; and the two 
qualifications I have most insisted upon are taste and 
knowledge. The first can hardly be acquired. It must 
be born in you; but if you have ever so little you may 
cultivate and nurture it, so that in time it may become 
strong and decided. A little taste thus educated is 
often of more use than a great deal left to itself. For 
knowledge, the second qualification I have mentioned, 
if properly acquired—and it may be acquired by any 
one—will enable you to judge more unerringly than 
any amount of natural, uncultivated taste. I have known 
a man—true, he was very clever in every way—who had 
no ear for music, yet could discourse learnedly about the 
“episode” in a sonata, and though he had no eye for 
art, could criticise intelligently the foreshortening of an 
arm. And this acquired knowledge added greatly to 
his pleasure in life. Taste, on the other hand, igno- 
rantly indulged, will end by giving very little pleasure, 
and by leading its possessor very far astray. We hada 
great personage in England not long ago of whom it 
was said that he had a great deal of taste, mostly bad. 

LONDON, Jan., 1891. W. J. LOFTIE. 





A GooD deal of false “Old French” silverware is 
just now being produced in Switzerland—principally 
copies of the works of the reigns of Louis XV. and 
XVI. Doubtless it will be offered for sale in the Parisian 
shops to American and English tourists next summer. 
Much old Holland silver is decorated with French marks 
and constantly passed off in this way. The dealers who 
sell such counterfeits take good care to have on exhibi- 
tion, at a time, but one example of each sort ; but, when a 
piece is sold, another, in all respects like it, may usually 
be found in the same place in a few weeks. At a French 
watering-place, during the summer, they have been 
known, in one season, to dispose of half a dozen replicas of 
some particularly handsome piece to as many collectors, 


TALKS WITH EXPERTS. 


VIIIL.—MR. HEROMICH SHUGIO ON THE PORCELAINS 
OF JAPAN (CONCLUDED). 

“ WHAT, after Hirado ware, would you say was the 
most famous of Japanese ceramic wares?” 

“If you put it that way, I must say Satsuma ware ; 
but that is not porcelain, it is faience. Of porcelains, 
the most celebrated after those of Hizen are the Kaga 
or Kutani wares.” 

“A great source of confusion is this multitude of 
names, the same ware being so often known by two or 
three different names. Can you give the readers of The 
Art Amateur a clue through this complicated labyrinth?” 

















A TANAGRA FIGURINE. 


“It is not easy, since a ware issometimes named from 
the province, sometimes from the village or other locality 
where it was made; at times it takes the name of a great 
potter and again that of the aristocratic founder or pa- 
tron of the factory. But even the slightest idea of 
the geography of the country will be extremely useful. 
We have already grouped all the Hizen porcelains to- 
gether. Hizen is on the island of Kinshin in the 
south-western end of Japan. Kaga, on the contrary, is 
on the northwest coast, separated by high and wild 
mountains from the great cities. The factory at Kuta- 
ni village was established by Mayeda Toshiharu, lord 
of the district of Taishoji in Kaga, about 1635. Ow- 
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ing to the isolated position of the pwovince it seems to 
have been the first attempt at ceramic manufacture 
there. The products were various, common pottery and 
stone-ware at first, porcelain added about 1659 by Goto 
Saijiro, who was sent by Lord Mayeda to Hizen to study 
its manufacture at Arita. Some of the earliest pieces 
were decorated by a celebrated artist, Kusumi Mori- 
kagée. His wares, and those of his immediate followers, 
are generally decorated with small landscapes, flowers 
blown about by the breeze, birds and plum-branches, 
and the like subjects. The colors were deep green, 
purple, yellow, blue and red. The red is of a peculiar 
quality, varying from Indian red to russet. The beauti- 
ful green glaze is the most characteristic mark of real 
old Kutani ware. The red and gold wares, more often 
met with, are purely modern, the first specimens having 
been made in 1814 by Hachirogemon. The paste, the 
material for which was mostly imported from Hizen, is 
coarser than in the porcelains of that province. The 
glaze is usually heavy and opaque, but in old pieces 
has often a peculiar waxy look very pleasing to the eye. 
The enamels are extremely rich and are put on quite 
heavily. The factory was moved in 1830 to a little dis- 
tance from Kutani, to a place called Yamashiro-mura. 

“ Kioto itself has long been a great centre of the porce- 
lain magufacture, and at present all sorts and _ styles of 
porcelain are made there. The amateur is interested 
mostly in the wares called Yeiraku, made by a Kioto 
family of that name, whose ancestor, Yeiraku or Zen- 
goro Riyozen may be said to have been one of the great- 
est potters not only of Japan, but of the whole world, 
Zengoro’s first trade was the making of unglazed urns 
for the tea clubs, but he experimented privately in porce- 
lain, aiming to reproduce some of the most famous 
Chinese colors and effects. In this he became very ex- 
pert, and even distanced his models in several respects. 
His coral red ware, decorated with outline designs in 
gold and sometimes with reserve medallions in co- 
balt blue, is in particular prized above any other ware of 
the sort. His skill attracted the attention of ‘Tokuga- 
wa Harunori, lord of Kii, who invited him in 1827 to 
his castle at Wakayama, where there already was a kiln. 
Here Zengoro produced his best work. It is usually 
marked with one or more of the three seals presented 
to him by his patron, Of these, two were silver, bearing 
the inscriptions ‘Kairaku-yen’ and ‘ Yeiraku.’ The 
latter, by which he and his successors and their wares 
have become known, is simply the Japanese reading of 
the Chinese name, ‘ Yung-lo,’ of the period in which 
the originals of his celebrated red and gold wares were 
‘Kairaku-yen’ is the name of the castle 
The third seal, of 
gold, bore the inscription ‘ Kahin  Shiriu,’ 


produced. 
park in which the kiln was situated. 
meaning 
‘branch of Kahin,’ the latter word being, according 
to tradition, the name of the first Chinese pottery, said 
With this he 
marked but a very few of his most successful pieces. 


to have been established 4000 years ago. 


“ After his return to Kioto, his reputation still grew, 
and was in part transmitted with the Yeiraku mark 
and cognomen to his descendants. I have two of the 
Kairaku-yen pieces, a Buddhist lion and a vase, and 
nine pieces of Yeiraku ware made in Kioto.” 
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THE MELON (EMBROIDERY) DECORA TION. 

THIS design (on one of the supplement sheets) is es- 
pecially intended for a sofa pillow or chair cushion, but 
a border can be readily adapted from it for a piano or 
table-cover. There are various ways to treat it to gain 
avery pretty and artistic effect, requiring but little labor : 
First, tint the entire design with tapestry colors on soft 
thick twilled cotton, which is to be obtained in cream 
color only. Use very light brownish green for the 
stems, a medium tone of the same color for the melons, 
and the darkest shade for leaves. Select three shades 
of rope silk, each a trifle darker than the corresponding 
shade of the tinted design. Simply outline the leaves, 
veins and stems. 

Work the melons all over in the honeycomb stitch. 
After this is done, outline the lines between the sections 
and the outer edge of the melons. The same treatment 
can be applied to either white or écru art satin. Other 
colors may be chosen for the tinting, care being taken 
that the working threads are each a trifle deeper than 
the tint upon which it is to be used. 

If colored fabrics are preferred, such as cotton tap- 
estry or the colored art satins, the tinting may be omit- 
ted, but the method of embroidery need not vary, ex- 
cept in treatment of the leaves, which should then be 
done in the long and short stitch outline, or in button- 
hole stitch. If the latter is preferred, it is a good plan 
to make the alternate stitches longer. 

A richer effect is possible by a more elaborate treat- 
ment, that is well worth the labor it entails. Select a 
silk tapestry of desirable shade, and working threads in 
three shades of the same color as the ground. Use rope 
silk, medizval silk, twisted embroidery, and Roman 
floss, as follows: Cover the different sections of the 
melon separately, with parallel threads of rope silk, 
forward and back from the outer edge toward the 
centre, taking a stitch through the fabric at each end. 
Over these threads fasten parallel threads of medizval 
silk transversely, about one quarter of an inch apart; in 
the same manner tack these crossing threads down at 
regular intervals in their entire length with twisted em- 
broidery silk. Outline the lines separating the sections 
and the outer edge of the melons with medizval, and 
couch alongside with Japanese gold thread. Follow 
the parallel lines of the stems with long stitches of rope 
until the surface is covered, as in Fig. I (see the supple- 
ment). Repeat this on the foundation thus formed, 
omitting the outer threads of each division until the stem 
is built up, as shown by section of stem, Fig. 2. Cross 
these threads with medizval silk, as in Fig. 3. When 
this is accomplished, outline between the divisions, and 
couch with goid thread. Finish the outside of stems 
in the same manner. Darn one half of each leaf with 
Roman floss, following the cords of the weave, which 
are an aid to this part of the work. Work: the other 
side in honeycomb stitch, as shown in Fig. 4. When 
the ground of the leaves is covered, all the lines, as shown 
in the design, are to be done in outline stitch, with medi- 
eval silk. 

This design adapted as a border, nine inches wide, 
has been embroidered on a white silk tapestry table- 
cover, in white silk working threads and Japanese gold 
thread. L. BARNES-BRUCE, 







AZALEAS. (COLOR PLATE NO. 1.) 


IN this study the exquisitely fragile blossoms seem 
endowed with all the beauty and vigor of the living plant. You 
feel that they are still growing and deriving nourishment from 
the parent stem. Students would do well to remember that it 
is as necessary to impart vitality to the semblance of a flower as 
to a human face, in order to make it interesting as the subject 
of a picture. The artist has certainly succeeded here in obtaining 
this effect. The original is painted in water-colors, which are a 
good medium for these transparent flowers. Begin by carefully 
stretching a piece of Whatman’s hand-made paper of medium 
texture. Directions for stretching have frequently been given in 
this magazine, but it may be well to mention that the paper must 
be dampened thoroughly. The thicker and older itis the more 
it should be moistened. A frame to hold the paper saves much 
trouble ; but since this restricts one as to size, it is not always 
convenient to use one. If pasted on a board, see that all the 
edges of the paper are firmly secured, because if the air gets 
underneath the paper it will cockle instead of being perfectly 
smooth and level, as it should be when properly contracted by 
drying. Do not try to hasten the drying by artificial means; 
this seldom succeeds. Your paper being prepared, next make a 
careful outline sketch of the subject with an H. B. pencil. If 
you are not competent to draw correctly in freehand, and your 
object is to make a good copy and practise painting, then trace 
and transfer the design. Having done so, wash in the back- 
ground first with cobalt blue modified with ivory black and, 
perhaps, a touch of yellow ochre. For the dark shades use co- 
balt, Venetian red and black and yellow ochre. When finishing, 
work in for the warm yellow tones a little cadmium and rose 
madder. To put in a successful flat wash, such as the blue 
ground before you, mix an abundance of color as near the re- 
quired tint as possible; turn your picture upside down, and 
slightly incline it toward you; then, with a large, round elastic 
sable brush constantly filled with color, put in the wash as quickly 
as possible, keeping it so wet as you draw it down toward the 
outer edge of the paper that there will be no chance of its dry- 
ing and showing a water line anywhere. Keep a smaller brush 
at hand, so as to be able readily to run the flowing tint neatly 
around the flowers. Do not trouble about the stamens; these 
can be taken out with a knife later on, when the work is perfectly 
dry. Put in the shadows of the flowers with cobalt blue and 
yellow ochre, mixed in varying proportions to match the tints 
in the picture itself. In the darkest parts substitute raw umber 
for the yellow ochre. Work always with a full brush, otherwise 
your painting will infallibly look woolly instead of transparent. 
Leave the white paper absolutely untouched for the high lights. 
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There should not be the least occasion to call in the aid of 
Chinese white, although to those who prefer gouache painting it 
is perfectly permissible. For the touches of yellow on the 
flowers, take pale lemon yellow. If in any part you find the 
shadows too bright, glaze thinly with ivory black, but do not use 
black in the first instance. For the foliage set your palette with 
yellow ochre, Antwerp blue, yellow madder, raw Sienna, raw 
umber, lemon yellow, black and rose madder. 

For painting in oils just the same colors can be used, with a 
certain admixture of white. For the high lights load on the 
color freely. To take off the crudeness of the white paint, and 
yet retain the cold dead white of the flowers, mix with the silver 
or flake white a littie rose madder, not enough to tinge it, but 
only to take off the rawness, 


DUCK AND DUCKLINGS. (COLOR PLATE NO, 2.) 

THIS must be very accurately drawn before any 
color is applied, construction lines being used if necessary. Draw 
a horizontal line through the centre, another through the centre 
of the upper half, and another through the centre of the lower 





CABINET. 


A NEAT HANGING 


half. Next draw a vertical line through the centre, then vertical 
lines on each side, the same distance apart as the horizontal 
lines are, thus marking off the whole subject into as many 
squares as the copyist may need. If chalk or charcoal be used 
on the original with slight pressure, later it may be brushed off. 
If the study is to be copied in oils, the canvas should be 8x16 
that is, a regular size, and it does not want the extent of light 
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marginal color allowed for water-colors, This reduction would 


not be sufficient but that another half inch would be taken off 
each side by framing. If water-colors are to be used, the paper 
should be 17x25; that will allow about four inches on each side 
to be covered by the mat (the mat should be white, heavy, and 
without gilding). On either canvas or paper make the construc 

tion lines lightly with pencil, and let them correspond in size 
and position exactly with those drawn on the plate, On canvas 
the general outline of the ducks may be drawn with charcoal 
first. Take, for example, the little duck that has its bill in the 
water ; it wants five straight lines to begin—the upper one nearly 
horizontal, those at the sides slanting slightly from left to right, 
and the two lower ones forming an obtuse angle where the bill 
starts out. The duck nearest the foreground may be laid in 
first with four straight lines, one slanting from the top of the 
head to the tip of the tail, a short one slanting from this point 
to the water, another from the top of the head to the water, then 
the water line. These are the lines upon which position depends, 
and when they are correct, details are easily added. If copying 
upon paper a pencil may be used at once, but cautiously, for 
anything but the most gentle application of rubber is sure to in 

jure the texture. Whatman’s imperial water-color paper is the 
most suitable. When it is dampened and stretched, let a thin 
wash of sepia be carried over all the surface, excepting the ducks, 
For the greens of the lily pond use zinobers 1, 2 and 3, with 
burnt Sienna and sepia for leaf stems and general warm effects ; 
black may be employed in the dark shadows, The large reflec- 
tion of the mother duck must be carefully spaced. Do not finish 
up too decidedly around any of the ducks before beginning to 
paint them. Especially do not bring any sharp, unbroken lines 
against the downy ducklings. They want cadmiums, mostly 
pale, a little orange ; also yellow ochre, burnt umber, sepia and 
neutral tint. The large duck requires the last two colors for 
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general shading and divisions of feathers, and orange cadmium 
and red lead on the bill and under-wings and tail. Where re- 
flections are cast in the water, they should be brought directly 
down after painting the objects which produce them, while the 
brushes are charged with corresponding colors. Neutral tint 
and black will make the bright eyes; if the high lights on them 
cannot be properly spaced, it is allowable to take out the color 
with a knife, or to touch them slightly with Chinese white. 

If the copy isto be made in oils, mix a little raw umber with 
white for what marginal tint is to appear ; it is carried into the 
water very considerably. The same may be used to give the 
neutral effect to the greens, chromes and terre verte indicated 
throughout the lily pond. Burnt Sienna will be wanted for the 
leaf stems, yellow ochre for the lights on the receding water, and 
black for the deepest shadows. The distance should be first 
painted in and brought up around the ducks with soft, broken 
strokes, that leave no hard outlines. All the foreground may be 
covered thus broadly, and the nicer reflections of the ducks may 
be painted in when the colors that produce them are at hand. 
Ihe work may be left to dry at this stage. In painting the large 
duck the white must not be laid on heavily, and there is little of 
it which is not more or less tinted with pale neutral. The 
stronger shades will little Vandyck brown. Cadmium 
and light red are apparent on the bill, and under the wings and 
tail. All these colors will be wanted on the ducklets, besides 
lemon yellow, and for the darker ones Vandyck brown The 
outlines of the large duck must not be at all hard cut, and those 
of the ducklets must be very soft and broken to represent the 
downy surface. Do not work the eyes any more minutely than 
is necessary to give them their bright character. Any work that 
not tell except upon close scrutiny may speak well for 


bear a 


does tell 


good intention, but not for artistic ability. nm, Cc. G 
‘CACTUS.” (COLOR —LAITE NO. 3.) 

The Purple Cactus Plate (4).—First draw the de- 
sign with carmine or India ink, which will both burn out in 
firing unless worked too heavily. Then lay a wash of mixing 
yellow over the centre, and when dry shade with neutral gray 
to give depth to the centre of the flower, Put a thin wash of 


light violet of gold over the petals, and shade with the same cok 


T 


Ihe half open blossom should be painted with light violet of 
gold and mixing yellow, outlined with deep violet of gold. For 
the green leaves use brown green with one third grass green 
mixed. For the high lights use deep blue green, Paint the 


blossoms smoothly, and shade the green leaves so as to give a 
coarse, rough effect. rhe thorns may be painted 
No. 4 or with gold. It is best to use Roman gold for china, as 
the liquid gold has a cheap look. 


with brown 


he Yell Cactus (5).—This plate may be tinted either be 
fore or after painting the design. If before, tint with ivory 
gloss and have it fired; then draw or trace the design, laying a 


very thin wash over the flower petals, and shading with yellow 





ochre or chestnut brown, When dry, shade the tips of the petal 
with deep red brown, For the green leaves use deep blue green 
mixed with brown green for hi lights: shade with brown 
green and dark green No. 7. Use always the unfluxed gold for 
working Over a mat color. 

The White Cactus (6).—Tint the ground with ivory yellow 
After taking off the tint from the flowers and leaves, put the 
plate into a hot oven and thoroughly dry Then outline the 
blossoms with deep red brown, Put a wash of apple green 
mixed with silver yellow over the centre, and shade with gray, 
made by mixing one third carmine No, 2 with two thirds apple 
green. Shade the centre with neutral gray after the plate ha 
been fired once, and put in the stamens with deep red brown or 
sepia The green leaves are painted with deep blue green, moss, 
olive, brown and dark green No. 7. Do not outline the lea 


except to accent the shadows, 


A NEAT HANGING CABINET. 


ONE of the simplest and neatest hanging cabinets 
that can be made, and at the same time very inexpensive in cor 
struction, is here illustrated, It may be any length from two to 
three feet, and should be about fifteen inches high from the top to 
the bottom shelf. The lower ends of the two side plates forming 
the brackets should extend about six inches below the bottom 


shelf. It is not necessary to have a wood back to this cabinet, 
as the wall will answer this purpose. If it is wished to hide the 
wall, some pretty fabric, figured or plain, may be tacked across 
the back. Seven inches is deep enough for the wood work, and 


on account of there not being any wood back, the top and bottom 
shelves will be nine inches high, quite deep enough to take any 
ordinary The middle shelf should not be brought o 

flush with the side plates or lower shelf, but should set back 


book. 


from one to two inches, as illustrated in Fig. 2. The top look 
best finished with a strip of moulding run around the edge to 
form a cornice. This should be fastened securely with steel 
wire nails. Any of the native woods work to advantage, whether 
used with a natural finish or stained. Several good coats of 
hard oil finish, rubbed down when dry with pulverized pumice 
tone and water, will give a satisfactory result. The addition of 


iss rod across the case, close under the cornice mould- 
a sliding curtain of 


a small br 


ing, on which may be placed some pretty 


material, such as china or India silk, adds greatly to the appear 

ance of the whole. The cost of construction should not exceed 

three or four dollars, including cabinet work and curtain with 
HARRY ADAM 


fixtures, etc, A 


CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS 


MONOCHROME in delicate coloring will be an ef 
treatment for the ivy cracker-jar design in the suppl 
ment. On ivory white ware or cream white china, pale green 
are ‘very decorative. Mixing yellow with grass green, the two 
moss greens, brown green, with olive green for deepest tints, can 
be used with good effect. Old blue is also 
monochrome decoration. Chestnut brown, yellow brown and 
orange yellow make a very good combination, which if deli 
cately treated, with the coloring varied on the leaves, yields an 
effect pleasing yet easy to obtain. 


fective 


a good color for 


THE more elaborate Rose design (on the opposite page) 
will be found very decorative when properly carried out. ‘The 
object to be painted should first be tinted with ivory yellow used 
rather thinly ; upon this when thoroughly dry the design should 
be drawn ; paint the dark background over the tint with a thin 
wash of red brown, adding a touch of brown No. 4 to take off 
the brightness. It is not necessary to scrape off the tint in any 
part of the design. For the creamy yellow put a thin 
wash of mixing yellow over the ivory tint; shade them with 
ivory black, and silver yellow mixed, with a very little deep blue 
green added ; this should be accentuated in the darkest parts 
with brown green. For the first wash of the foliage use moss 
green and deep blue green mixed, shading with brown green 
and dark green. When dry, glaze in parts with red brown, to give 
them a pinkish tinge. Aftera first firing, outline with and splash 
the lower part of the bowl and the rim with gold, making a solid 
line atthe edge. If preferred, the flowers and foliage can be out- 
lined with red brown, If used on a bowl, it would add greatly to 
the beauty of the work to tint the inside with turquoise blue. 
The scheme given is for the Lacroix colors, but if preferred 
Royal Worcester paints can be substituted, in equivalent colors. 


roses, 
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HISTORY AND DRAMA, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATEs, during the 
second administration of James Madison, by Henry Adams. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) We have printed notices, 
as they have appeared, of the first six volumes of Mr. Henry 
Adams’s “ History of the United States” during the adminis- 
trations of Jefferson and Adams. We have now to speak of the 
three last volumes of the series, dealing with the second adminis- 
tration of James Madison, in the same terms of praise which we 
found that the preceding volumes deserved. In the two previous 
volumes, devoted to Madison’s first administration, Mr. Adams 
shows (while he does not absolve the principals from all blame) 
that Bonaparte’s intrigues were the principal cause of the wars 
of 1812 between the United States and England. In Volume 
VII. he recounts the events of the beginning of the war, of 
Dearborn’s and Wilkinson's campaigns, of the fighting with the 
Creek Indians, and the naval successes of the ‘*‘ Chesapeake” and 
the ‘* Argus.” In Volume VIII. we have the story of the affairs 
of Fort Erie, Bladensburg and Lundy's Lane, and the battle of 
New Orleans. Volume IX. reviews the negotiations at the close of 
the war, the Treaty of Ghent and the retirement of Madison. A 
chapter on the economical results of the period show that the 
southern States of New England, Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, suffered severely by the war, especially Massachu- 
setts, which was ‘‘on the verge of ruin” in all respects, except 
financially. The middle States, however, gained immensely, and 
the States of Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee still more. The 
three fnal chapters are devoted to the ‘‘ Religious and Political 
Thought” of the period, ‘ Its Literature and Art”—with appre- 
ciations of Irving, Bryant and Allston—and ‘* American Char- 
acter,”’ the principal traits of which, the author holds, were fixed 
during the time covered by his history. An abundant index 
completes the work, which, handsomely bound in cloth and illus- 
trated as it is with maps and plans, leaves nothing to be desired. 





POLITICAL AMERICANISMS (New York: Longmans). 
This is a giossary of terms and phrases current. Those who 
want to know what is the meaning of ** hunker,” * locofoco,” 
‘*mugwump,”’ and the like, where they originated and how they 
became applied, cannotdo better than consult this volume. Artists 
often find a difficulty in naming pictures—possibly some of 
these euphonious compounds would attract them. Seriously, the 
little manual is interesting and full of information, 


CoMEDIEs, by Alfred de Musset, translated by S. L. 
Gwynn (Lovell & Co.). This, the latest addition to the Camelot 
Series, is an important one, and an amusing book. The short in- 
troductory sketch of De Musset is bright and clever. For the 
comedies chosen, ‘* Barberine,”’ ‘* Fantasio,” ‘* No Trifling with 
Love,” and ** A Door Must be Open or Shut,” praise is superfluous. 
The translation is admirable, and much of the dainty conceit that 
marks the originals is preserved, Of course the best of such 
things have, like exported flowers and fruits, not quite the aroma 
of the native growth. But although De Musset’s ideas sometimes 
are too subtle to be recaptured in a paraphrase, yet on the whole 
those here offered are excellent reading. ‘‘’The young man who 
has had a splendid past,’’ as Heine cruelly said, is still the delight 
of those who admire the more refined qualities of style and finish 
ia literature ; and this volume will probably introduce ‘* Fantasio,” 
**Rosemberg,” and ** Perdican” to hundreds of fresh admirers both 
sides of the water, for the volumes of the popular series, to which 
it is added, are familiar wherever the English language is spoken. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA, by William 
Echard Golden (Welch, Fracker Co.). In this volume, the author, 
in a singularly lucid way, marshals the main facts of its history 
in clear order, Unfortunately his theme is far too large for his 
canvas, and at times a mere string of names and dates is all he 
can accommodate, Yet the book is a capital summary of the sa- 
lient numbers in the brilliant series of plays produced sometimes 
after long intervals of dearth, by English writers from the time of 
‘* The Mysteries of Coventry” to W. S, Gilbert. It is useful and 
well worth keeping near at hand for reference, since, so far, a 
somewhat searching test reveals no omissions of importance. 


RECENT FICTION. 

THE STRANGE StTorY OF Tivo GIL, from the Span- 
ish of Pedro A, de Alarcon, by Francis J. A. Dorr (New York : 
Lovell & Co.). This quaint tale is hardly to be dismissed with 
a few lines of colorless criticism; yet to describe its very origi- 
nal plot and the evolution of the story would be unfair. But the de- 
nouement, when the earth bursts and the moon becomes “a satel- 
lite of either Venus or Mars,” while the Day of Judgment itself 
is brought in as a passing incident, is a climax sufficiently unusual 
in a novel to cause the most jaded reader a shock of surprise. 


ALMOST PERSUADED, by Will N. Harben (Minerva 
Publishing Co.). ‘* White Marie ” and the dialect stories by which 
Mr. Harben won his spurs hardly prepared his readers for the 
quiet, sustained effort of this volume. It is a book that might 
roughly but somewhat unfairly be defined as belonging to the 
school of ** John Ward” or ** Robert Elsmere ;” but it is more 
personal and less doctrinal. The deeper questions of religious 
belief are ably discussed, and the ending of the book is reverent 
and dignified. The theme of a troubled soul seems to be the 
favorite one just now : if such things must be written, it were well 
if the result were always so admirable as this, and the conclusion 
of the whole so reassuring to troubled minds, 


BELLEVUE ; OR, THE STORY OF ROLF, by W. M. L. Jay 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.). Bellevue, the latest book by 
the author of ‘* Shiloh,” is typical of the manner we expect. The 
frank quotations from the Bible that sprinkle the dialogue, the 
strong character sketching and the intensely local atmosphere 
are all here. It would be easy to show that as a novel this is too 
limited in its human sympathy to be taken as a work of art ; but 
for what it aims to be, a story that good people may read with- 
out danger to their eternal welfare, it is certainly flavored spicily. 
A. detective in such a book has an incongruous air of having escap- 
ed from his natural habitat; yet in spite of a little of the ultra- 
sentimentality that marks its class, it is readable, fresh and well 
told. Its mystery is not very new, but serves the purpose well. 


A Srory OF FIVE, by Charlotte Molyneux Holloway 
(New York ; E. DP. Dutton & Co.). The opening incident of the 








ruined merchant who leaves his family, accustomed to every 
luxury, face to face with the world, is old enough and a favorite 
theme for novelists ; but here, in the way the five daughters con- 
trive to support themselves and their mother, a somewhat new 
note is struck. The story is pleasantly told, and the business 
enterprise of the girls, neither improbable nor overdrawn. It has 
a healthy atmosphere, and may be safely recommended as an ex- 
cellent example of its class ; while if all those helpless ‘* young 
persons” who paint a little, play a little, or teach a little, would 
only learn the lesson of self-help and honest reliance upon work 
that it teaches, it might do much to redeem the shabby genteel 
derelicts of society, who are to be seen in every city and village, 
respectable paupers most pitiable of all. 


TOLD AFTER SUPPER, by Jerome K. Jerome, with 
ninety-six or ninety-seven illustrations by Kenneth M. Skeaping 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.), Although the humor of this is 
of the sort indicated in the sub-title, it will doubtless be popular. 
‘The drawings are quaint in a way, and with no little perception 
of the ridiculous. The fun of the stories is not always pointed, 
but the notion of a ghost being lured to retire to a churchyard 
by means of a bogus tombstone has something droll in it. The 
affectation of drawing in white lines upon a solid black ground 
has little reason for existing, yet the result is spirited enough. 


A CHILD’s ROMANCE, by Pierre Loti, translated by 
Clara Bell (New York ; W. S. Gottsberger & Co.). The art 
that makes Pierre Loti’s pages fascinating. beyond those of most 
modern story-tellers is displayed herein as charmingly as ever. 
But from this book those particular characteristics that cause 
the French novel to be banned by many worthy people are en- 
tirely absent. Idyllic, and told with dainty care and the simplicity 
of supreme art, the author’s prettily worded apology, ‘It is al- 
most too late in my life to undertake this book ; a kind of night is 
already closing in on me; how can I find words fresh and young 
enough ?” in the dedication to the Queen of Roumania, need not 
be taken too literally. As an analysis of the early life of a poetic 
and imaginative boy the book is exquisite, but although it is pure 
in word and thought its sentiment is morbid and ultra-fanciful. 
Boys who are really so moved by the trifling incidents of early 
life may exist, but for one such who develops into a Pierre Lo- 
ti, ten thousand grow up prigs or noodles. The average Ameri- 
can or English lad would probably vote this book stupid and its 
hero a muff ; but to older readers it has a delicate grace all its 
own, and one that cannot be imparted save by actual study of the 
autobiography that is to boyhood what Rousseau's or Marie Bash- 
kirtseff’s Confessions are to riper periods of life. French in its 
exquisite sense of proper reticence of art ; inthe ultra-domesticity 
of its home life, and in the retrospect it takes of the past as a 
time of ideal simplicity, it has qualities that exhaust praise ; but 
to tell the truth, the fascination is of art solely, and the typical, 
natural boy whom we love or detest is hardly visible beneath the 
dainty word fancies that depict the level days of his early career 
with the glamour that surrounds it when seen from the dull table- 
land of middle age ; not always veracious in its retrospect. 


VARIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

A PUBLICATION BY THE NEW YORK ETCHING 
Cus is the title given to a quarto, paper-covered, and i:lustrated 
with portrait process blocks by Kurtz, and half a dozen etchings. 
Of these, the ‘‘ Low-tide, Honfleur,” by Charles A. Platt, is 
alone worth many times the price of the volume. The ‘ Glou- 
cester Harbor,” by Carlton T. Chapman, the ‘‘ Sou’-Sou’-West,”’ 
by W. L. Lathrop, are alsocharming prints. The short biog- 
raphies of the artists, and ‘‘Some Observations,” by way of 
preface, complete the interest of one of the most delightful cata- 
logues yet issued, that may, we hope, reach over many years. 


THE HARMONY CLUB PICNIC, illustrated by C. W. 
Allers (New York: George M. Allen & Co.). This portly ob- 
long folio is composed of a series of monochrome illustrations 
full of Spirit and humor. Realistic and with the actuality 
of modernity, they are not inartistic in spite of the compara- 
tively trivial text that links them together. Some of the sketches 
are peculiarly good ; the character and life in the group of chil- 
dren on the old fence, the clever individuality of the various 
members of the club are excellent in every way. For genre 
of a class that, as a rule, is unworthy of serious criticism, it is yet 
more remarkable to find evidence of so much power and energy ; 
there are certain things in this book worthy of Charles Keene, 
of Menzel, or of Gavarni, yet they are distinctly original and in- 
spired by no predecessor, but full of sober convention. 


TALKS WITH ATHENIAN YOUTHS, translations from 
Plato. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) A true student of these de- 
lightful conversations feels hurt at seeing the Charmides, Lysis 
and three others boiled down to a small volume ; but the first 
impression soon vanishes when it is remembered how many are 
shut out from the stores of the old philosopher’s knowledge, not 
merely by inability to read the original Greek, but by the high 
cost of good translations—Jowett’s, for example. The editor has 
aone his work well, and made a really admirable selection of ex- 
cerpts, carrying on the argument of the omitted portions bya 
brief ‘‘ precis” of the dialogue. The book is tastefully produced, 
and for a school prize, a present to a thoughtful lad, should not 
be overlooked ; for its truths are as vivid to-day as ever. 


GOOD FORM--LETTER WRITING (Frederick Stokes 
Co.) is a capital manual, Its excellent advice for writing letters 
is even surpassed by its advice when not to write them; thus 
under *‘ Anonymous Letters,” ‘‘ Ill-tempered Letters,” there are 
little homilies singularly to the purpose. Books on etiquette are 
ghastly as a rule, but this one is as thoroughly sensible and _busi- 
ness-like in counsel as it is the wont of the species not to be. 




















BOOKLETS AND CARDS. 


THE EASTER CARDS AND BOOKLETS of Messrs. L. 
Prang & Co., Boston, show the characteristic refinement and good 
taste which we look for in the publications of this firm, The cut- 
out booklet ‘‘ Easter Lilies” is shaped like a bunch of those lovely 
white blossoms ; the pages being illustrated with pen drawings by 
F. Schuyler Matthews, ‘* A Bunch of Daffodils” and ‘‘ The May- 
flowers’’ are similarly arranged, the colored representation of 
the flower being admirable in each case. A large lyre-shaped 
card with a painted satin panel is more conventional. An East- 
er offering, a folding card with festoons of purple passion-flowers, 
enshrines a poem by Alice Cary. Other cards have covers with 
‘* hand-painted” ornamentation, crude and mechanical as such 
commercially produced ‘* handiwork’’ is apt tobe. The vulgarity 
of preferring daubs that are hand-painted, to excellent fac-similes 
of really artistic originals, cannot be too strongly condemned; and 
we regret to see a firm so notably champions of high-class color 
printing allowing these mediocre decorations to appear side by 
side with their excellent chromolithographic printing. 


SONGS OF SPRING, verses by Frank Chaffee, illustrat- 
ed by Thomas McIlvaine (New York : George M. Allen & Co.). 
This quarto booklet is larger than the average of such things, 
not only in size, but in handling and idea. Mr. Chaffee’s rhymes 
are very dainty, and the reproductions of the drawings leave 
nothing to be desired. The cover, in white vellum and Japanese 
gold brocade, is sumptuous, and yet not too ornate for its purpose. 
Altogether it is a very pretty volume for a greeting souvenir. 


HEART’S-EASE, LITTLE ROSEBUDS, and LOVE’s SOU- 
VENIR (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) are three very dainty 
booklets. The first, shaped like a fan, of pansy flowers has zp- 
propriate rhymes on its reverse side. The color printing is har- 
monious and well executed, like most of Ernest Nister’s work. 








MY VALENTINE and LuoVE’s LANGUAGE (New York : 
E. P. Dutton & Co.) are two larger booklets, with delicate illus- 
trations in colors ; the first has suitable verses ; the second is akin 
to it, but its adornments have more decorative value. The cover 
of the latter, with its inlay of silk, is hardly a success, The panel 
should be richer than its framing; gold and silver incrusted upon 
an ivory like surface require a finer climax of effect than a piece 
of Chinese silk devoid of lettering or device. Apart from the in- 
trinsic uselessness of such things, the books deserve praise for 
the elaborate care bestowed upon their production. ‘ FORGET- 
ME-Not,” a booklet of the same class, has drawings of children in 
flower costume that will not compare with ‘* Flower Folk,” which 
we recently noticed, or with Walter Crane’s ‘‘ Flora’s Feast,” 
both works of similar intention, yet are fairly good in their way. 


Correspondence, 


OJL PAINTING AND WATER-COLOR PRACTICE. 


Sir: (1) Of the work ot American artists, which sells 
best—original still life, landscapes or flowers—applied design— 
or pen-and-ink work ? Is it difficult for one who paints to earn a 
living by such work ? (2) In painting shadows how must the 
paint be put on? (3) What color shall I use for the outside of 
an orange, also for the inside of the peel? (4) How can I best 
arrange a study of still-life, lighted only by a lighted candle, and 
what color shall I use in painting the flame of a candle? (5) 
What is the most accurate method of enlarging a photograph for 
painting a portrait ? SUBSCRIBER, East Chatham. 


(1) This all depends upon ability, good business tact and the 
locality chosen for the market, It is impossible to give any more 
definite reply, with no further knowledge of your work. (2) To 
paint shadow is part of every article on painting in The Art 
Amateur ; it would be impossible to condense the information to 
a sentence ; you will find this subject treated in all the many paint- 
ing lessons given in every issue. (3) To paint an orange in oils, set 
your palette with raw umber, orange cadmium, light cadmium, pale 
lemon yellow, yellow ochre, cobalt blue, white and rose madder. 
For the shadows take raw umber, and for the local tints orange 
cadmium, working this also into the shadows, For the lighter parts 
employ light cadmium ; forthe half tones a little cobalt and yellow 
ochre mixed. Possibly the half tones may need a little white 
added. If the orange is a rich, deep tone, it will require glazing in 
parts with rose madder. For the inside of the peel mix pale 
lemon yellow and white for the local tint, shade this with yellow 
ochre, cobalt and white mixed ; the transparent edges, of course, 
will partake of the outside coloring. (4) Place your study 
away from the window which lights your work, then shut it in 
with an improvised screen above and on allsides ; make a small 
aperture as near to yourself and as far from the study as possible, 
through which you can view it, placing a lighted candle in the 
position you wish it to occupy in the picture. Then copy the real 
effects you will thus gain. In working up the flame you will need 
touches of cadmium and rose madder to give it warmth, and 
perhaps a little pale lemon yellow. The exact local color must 
depend on the general tone of the picture. (5) A photo-enlarge- 
ment made specially is decidedly the best. It can be prepared with 
a good surface for water-color to be worked over it. 





SiR: (1) What would be the most suitable background 
for a portrait, in oils, of an aged man with fair complexion and 
silvery white hair and beard ? (2) Is gouache suitable for portrai- 
ture, and is it so used by good artists ? Would not such portraits be 
framed just as other water-colors are? (3) Will not The Art 
Amateur, during the coming year, publish some views of American 
scenery ? E. M., Burlington Junction, 

(1) A kind of neutral green broken with warmer tones in the 
darker parts would be a good background for the head you de- 
scribe. 

(2) Transparent coloring is far preferable for portraiture, and 
much more durable. A somewhat heavier framing than for or- 
dinary water colors might be used with advantage ; for gouache 
painting resembles oils in effect, and is usually framed with a 
mount of solid gold right up to the edge of the painting itself. 

(3) American landscapes will be a special feature among the 
color plates in the coming year. 


SiR: What yellow shall I use in painting the golden 
tone of a sky, such as that in Corot’s ‘*‘ Orpheus” ? 
INQUIRER, N. Y. 
To obtain the golden hue so often seen near the horizon at 
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dawn, or sunset, use themedium toned cadmium of the best 
make, and glaze it thinly with rose madder. 


Sir: C. L. writes: “ What is the most brilliant and 
transparent yellow, both for oil and water-colors ? I find the 
cadmiums neither so transparent nor so vivid in tint as I re- 
quire ?” Tappantown, N. Y. 

Most of the bright yellows are opaque, excepting aureolin, 
which is a very pure bright color and perfectly transparent both in 
oils and water-colors ; for the latter gamboge might answer our 
correspondent’s purpose. 


T. S., Cincinnati.—(1) Our color portrait study, by J. 
Carroll Beckwith, of ‘‘ the lady with the bonnet in profile,’’ we ar 
sorry to say is out of print, The female portrait study, ‘‘ Hearts 
are Trumps,” by Francis Day, is still to be had, and we think 
would be as simple a one for your purpose as could be found. 
The flesh is painted at first in one general tone made with white, 
yellow ochre, madder lake, vermilion, a little cobalt, raw umber 
and a very little ivory black. Cover the whole surface of the 
cheek and neck with this, and then repaint the cheek and ear 
while the color is still fresh, adding more madder lake and ver- 
milion qualified by a little raw umber. In the second painting, 
after having oiled out the canvas, add the soft blue gray half 
tint under the hair, around the shoulders, etc. For this use 
cobalt, white, yellow ochre, light red and a very little ivory black. 
In the shadows behind the ear and under the chin use burnt 
Sienna, ivory black, madder lake, a little cobalt and yellow ochre. 
The cards are painted at first in a general tone of blue gray 
shadow, using permanent blue or cobalt, white, yellow ochre, 
light red and raw umber. The figures are put in afterward, 
being merely suggested, as shown in the colored plate. Adda 
little ivory black and madder lake for the darker touches, and for 
the red hearts use madder lake and raw umber, with a little white 
and yellow ochre in the lighter parts. Paint the large planes with 
flat bristle brushes of medium and small sizés, and for the small 
details and careful outlines in finishing use flat pointed sables 
Nos. 5 to g. (2) ‘‘ Carnations” are the flesh tints of a painting. 





F.E. J., Martinsville, Ind.—So far as we can enter into 
your scheme of composition it seems artistic, but you propose to 
idealize and adapt a picture, ‘‘ The Bee Harvest” published in 
Harpers’s Magazine in June, 1884, of which we do not happen to 
a copy near for reference. Why not carry out your fancy as far 
have as you are able and then send the result to us for criticism ; 
such a course would enable us to be of real service to you. Try 
Lida Clarkson, whose card you will find in our advertising columns, 
for colored studies to help you in your work. The coloring of bees 
is not arbitrary, it must depend on their position, whether in light 
or shade, near or distant, and also on the general tone of the 
picture in which they occur. The framing must likewise depend 
greatly on the manner of painting. 


SUBSCRIBER, St. Louis.—Use the English “ What- 
man’’ paper for your water-color drawings ; it is the most expen- 
sive, but the best by far. To stretch it upon your drawing board, 
first wet the paper thoroughly with a damp cloth or large brush. 
Then spread flour paste along the edges only, to the extent of an 
inch or three-quarters of an inch along the margin. While the 
paper is wet press it down smoothly and firmly on the drawing- 
board, using the fingers to keep it in place. When dry, it will be 
found to be tight “and smoothly stretched. Before applying 
color, pass a clean brush full of water over the surface of the 
paper. Let this dry before sketching in the subject. 


S. P., Topeka, Kan.—(1) “ Chalkiness” in a painting 
means that cold and crude effect commonly found in the work of 
amateurs and of painters whose color sense is defective. White 
mixed with vermilion, unqualified by the admixture of a little 
ochre or burnt Sienna, would appear ‘‘ chalky,’’ for instance. (2) 
Your friend is right. Géréme cannot be called ‘‘a colorist” in the 
true artistic sense of the word. The abundant use of color has 
nothing to do with the matter. A painter, evenin monochrome, 
might, to the initiated, show himself to be a colorist if his w ork 
indicated supreme knowledge of values. The great colorists 
among the old masters were Titian, Veronese, Rubens and, per- 
haps, Giorgione. Turner, Delacroix and Decamps were prob- 
ably the greatest among modern painters, 


S. H., Lansingburg, N. Y.—True. Madders, asarule, 
are considered untrustworthy. But we know many artists who 
do not hesitate to employ those made by C. T. Raynolds & Co., 
which are said to be permanent and unusually brilliant. The 
same makers have a Special White for mixing with madders, 
which, while desirable for reducing tints, it is claimed does not 
destroy brilliancy. If you cannot get these of the dealer in your 
place, write direct to the makers (Fulton Street, New York) for 
samples. The madders cost 25 cents each and the white 18 cents. 


B. T., Troy, N. Y.—-For barberries, mix vermilion 
and carmine ; shade with carmine and brown madder or Rubens 
madder. The berries in the strongest lights should have more 
vermilion, especially in the highest lights. Berries behind or in 
the background paint in crimson lake shaded as above. Use for 
the foliage, zinober greens 1, 2 and 3, Indian yellow, indigo and 
Vandyck brown. Paint the stems in Vandyck brown, white and 
a little indigo. 


A. M., Atlantic, Ia.—It is necessary to use a strong 
drier made of equal parts of gold size and spirits of turpentine 
when painting in oils upon celluloid. The colors must be applied 
thinly with sable brushes, and no other medium employed. 





THE ART AMATEUR’S COLOR STUDIES. 


H., Cambridge, Mass.—You need not be “ mystified 
over the problem now The Art Amateur can afford to give away 
what are undoubtedly the most artistic color studies, domestic or 
imported.” The reason is very simple. Having to print a very 
large edition of each study at one time (in order to meet the reg- 
ular monthly requirements of the magazine), we can do so at a 
trifling expense compared with that which has to be incurred by 
those who make a business of selling mere ‘‘chromos.” These lat- 
ter publishers can never foretell which picture they bring out will 
sell well and which will ‘‘ fall flat upon the market.” Neither can 

e; but we lose nothing even if the choice of one of the three 
color plates we give for the month does not prove ‘ popular.”’ 
It sells with the magazine allthe same. If the chromo publishers 
make a mistake in gauging the public taste, the plate in question 
becomes a dead loss. This happens often ; sothey have to make 
their prices high enough to meet such contingencies. As to 
‘* giving away” our color plates—that is true in the sense that all 
buyers of The Art Amateur get them free with the magazine. 
But we print a close edition, and when the issue is out of print, 
the color plates sell all the way from 35 cents to $1 each, and are 
bought eagerly throughout the country in preference to imported 
studies, which used to bring higher prices, although very much 
inferior, as a rule, to The Art Amateur’s color studies. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


SIR: (1) Of the matt wax colors for the Royal Wor- 
cester decoration described in your October number, would the 
matt wax ivory be the best to use for backgrounds ? (2) Can the 
Lacroix colors be used with the above, either mixed or washed 
over it, or must the tint be fired before the colors are put on ? 
(3) Can either of the burnish golds be used over it be fore firing ? 

K. E. S., Potsdam. 


(1) The matt wax ivory is the nearest of the matt wax colors 
to the genuine Royal Worcester ground color. 

(2) Lacroix colors can certainly be mixed with these or other 
opaque and semi-opaque colors ; but the result will be a high 
glaze instead of the dulness peculiar to gouache painting. It is 
best to have the ivory tint fired first, then draw on the design 
and paint with Lacroix or gouache colors, according to your 
fancy. By painting over the ground in this way with transparent 
colors they will not glaze as highly as when mixed with opaque 
color, and the effect is very pleasing. 

(3) It is poor economy to put any kind of gold on a Royal 
Worcester tint before firing ; it will certainly require regilding. 





SIR: I have been told that Lacroix grounding colors 
and working colors should not be mixed. Can the ordinary 
colors be used in outlining over tint colors ? ; 

mn. R., Hhaca, N.Y. 

It is not advisable to mzx grounding colors with working col- 
ors; but that is a very different thing from painting ever them 
with another tint. Anyway it would be perfectly safe to do so if 
you fire the tint first ; if this be not convenient at least dry it very 
thoroughly in an oven before painting over it. : ; 


“ A SUBSCRIBER,” Lakewood, N. J.—Ivory yellow is 
not so good for an under wash as mixing yellow, because it is ; apt, 
unless applie sd very thin and smoothly, to blister in firing, giving 
the exact appearance of the defects you describe. All yellows are 
apt to eat up the carnations ; indeed, unless the latter are put in 
very strongly they fire out conside srably even when used alone. 
The under wash a Ars be left out altogether and a little red brown 
used over the deepest parts. Neither the firing nor the lavender 
oil was in fault. Lavender oilis used as a vehicle by many of our 
best decorators ; because it does not dry up the color upon the 
palette so quickly as turpentine. 


SUBSCRIBER, Chicago.—(1) You need not send out 
of your own city to get your work fired satisfactorily. The 
Western Decorating Works (331 Wabash Avenue) are as thor- 
oughly equipped as anyin the country. (2) In our advertising 
columns you will find business announcements concerning all 
the portable kilns that arein the market. We cannot indicate a 
preference. Your best plan would be perhaps to write for a 
prospectus to each advertiser, and afterward juc for yourself 
which make of kiln would best suit your purpose. 


re 





READER.—In New York you can find Wilke’s Studio 
China Kiln on exhibition and sale at Marsching’s, 27 Park Place 


FRESCO PAINTING. 

IRONSIDES, Brooklyn.—True fresco is something 
entirely different from the so-called fresco employed in the deco- 
ration of modern houses, which is only painting in oil colors or 
in distemper on the surface of the wall or ceiling. The reat 
fresco as practised by the old masters is rarely seennowadays, The 
painting was done in water-colors on /resd plaster or on a wall cov- 
ered with mortar not quite dry—hence the name. Only as much 
plaster is laid on as can be decorated by the painter on the same 
day. The colors are incorporated with it, and retain their —- 
for ages, if not too much exposed to dampness, Retouching 
without lime are useless when a fresco is intended for exterior 
decoration ; the first shower Would remove them. Vasari says. 
‘‘ He who cannot finish his work in one di ay is obliged to retouch 
when the fresco is dry, which in time brings on patchings 
stains, retouchings, colors one upon another and brush-marks 
after the color is set, which is the vilest thing in the world, be- 
cause it is evidence of the shallow power of the artist.’ Vasari 
spoke of what he knew ; for he has painted much in fresco him- 
self. We need hardly remind you that it was in fresco that all 
the decorations of Michael Angelo were painted and much of the 
greatest work of Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle and Correggio. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

A. F.. Toronto.—(1) The bronzing you saw was 
doubtless only paint ordinarily applied. The paint can be bought 
in three tones—greenish bronze, yellow bronze and dark coffee 
bronze. Any dealer in artists’ matcrials will supply it. (2) If 
you should be so fortunate as to get some publisher to bring out 
your book, you certainly will not be offered more than ten per 
cent of the gross sales ; and probably the expenses of advertising 
willbe chargedtoyou. As arule, a first book is brought out either 
on the plan of a division of profits after the sale of a certain num- 
ber of copies to reimburse the publisher for his outlay, or the 
author is required to pay the publisher a sum of money in advance 
to insure him against loss should the book prove to be a failure 


SIR: Will you kindly tell me (1) who are good print- 
ers of etchings ? (2) Where I could obtain an inexpensive press 
for taking proofs from the copper myself ? 

M. H., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

(1) Messrs. Kimmell & Boight, Canal (near Centre) Street, 
New York. (2) For new presses, Messrs. Devoe, 101 Fulton Street, 
for second-hand, Messrs. Damon & Peets, 44 Beekman Street, 
New York 


A. S. LA J., Bryn-Mawr.—(1) To transfer your fine 
old Chinese embroidery upon a silk or cotton material, such as 
Roman satin or cotton Bolton sheeting, cut the embroidery out 
very carefully, fix it firmly and evenly in position, then sew it 
around the edges with fine but strong silk matching exactly either 
the foundation or the spray of embroidery. (2) The toilet mats 
are intended to place under the usual accessories of a toilet table, 
such as comb, brush, and pin trays, scent bottles, and pomade pots. 


S. F. G., Chelsea. —(1) We can only repeat our ad- 
vice to read the business announcements of the dealers in artists’ 
materials who advertise in The Art Amateur, But in Boston you 
can get everything you want. At thecost of a horse-car fare you 
could go to Wadsworth, Howland & Co. (82 Washington Street), 
or Frost & Adams (37 Cornhill), and select all that you name. 


AMATEUR, Quebec.—Chasing tools are the best to 
use for stamping leather. Follow the methods prescribed by Mr. 
Gawthorp in his articles in The Art Amateur on ‘‘ Repousse 
Metal Work.” The articles will be resumed next month, 























School and Studio. 


DETROIT.—The Museum of Art at last seems to have 
secured a directo: capable of placing the institution on a_ pros- 
perous and important footing among the Art Schools of the 
country. This gentleman, Mr. A. H, Griffith, though not yet 
appointed, probably will be very soon. He has already shown 
remarkable energy and indicated his fitness generally for the 
position. Theinternal dissensions which for a time threatened 
to affect seriously the best interests of the school, it is hoped will 
now be forgotten. Mr. John Ward Dunsmore, although a good 
artist and a thoroughly capable teacher, was often unfortunate 
in making himself unpopular with both teachers and pupils. 
When, finally, an open rupture occurred between Mr. Dunsmore 


and Mr. Francis Paulus (now in Munich), at that time teacher of 
the antique, and next in authority to Mr. Dunsmore, the Board 
sustained the latter, while the pupils stood by Mr. Paulus, and 
when that gentleman resigned alarge number of young ladies 


and gentlemen went with him, and formed aclass, which they 
asked him to instruct. A few months after this, Mr. Dunsmore’s 
time having expired, he left the Museum and established a privat: 
art schoolof hisown. The Museum has thus been left for near- 
ly a year without any regular director, Mr. Percy Ives havin; 
been appointed to teach the classes formerly conducted by Mr 
Dunsmore.—Mr. Griffith is just now working to secure a large 
and important exhibition of American art to open at the Museum 
early in June.—The officers of the Board of Trustees of the 
Detroit Museum of Art are: The Hon. T. W. Palmer, 
the Hon, James McMillan, vice-president ; Mr. Samuel R. Mum 
ford, treasurer; Mr. Collins B. Hubbard, secretary ; Mr. Theo- 
dore Saunders, assistant secretary 





SPRINGFIELD, MAss. The Fourteenth Annual Ex 
hibition at Gill's Art Galleries would be remarkable for its cat 
logue alone; for this pamphlet, exquisitely printed and_ ill 
trated with dainty reproductions is one to do credit to any 
exhibition. The pictures represented the work of one hundred 
and eleven artists. J. G. Brown's ** Grandmother at the Loom ;"’ 


F. D. Millet’s ** Springtime Melody ;") J. Carroll Beckwith’ 
‘Diamond Broker ;” Robe rt C, Minor’s ** Indian Summer,” and 
many other good paintings, gave the collection a high character, 
and marks it as a unique exhibition, considering the size and 
relative importance of the place in which it was held.—At Rude’ 
Art Rooms a display of pictures by local artists had some inter 
esting work. About sixty oils and water-colors were hung. 


These were by Willis S. Adams, George Newell Bowers, Edmund 
E. Case, George Harrington, N. Hemans, Luther Knight, R. G 
Shurtleff, J. J. La Valley, and others. Mr, Adams's ** Gleaner 


and ** Bavarian Spring’’ attracted special and deserved praise 


Boston. Mr. J. A. Chanler, of New York, addresse« 


a meeting at the St. Botolph Club upon his scheme for a Foreign 
Art Scholarship. Mr. Chanler requires $18,000 before August 
1895, to carry out his plan for a Boston student to be sent to 
Europe for five years. Judging by the amount already promised, 
he will probably succeed.—The Boston Art Students’ idea of a 
series of tableaux representing the pages of an illustrated m 

zine, from the frontispiece to the advertisements, is certainly an 
ingenious novelty which will probably find many imitators in 
other cities.--Mr. S. D. Warren has presented to the Museum of 


Fine Arts three important paintings : Corot’s ** Fontainebleau, 
Daubigny's ‘‘ After the Storm” and ‘*‘An Entombment at 
tributed to Cima de Corrégiano rhe Blake Exhibition will 1 

main open until March 15th. 






PHILADELPHIA. Miss Ellen Phillips has bequeathe« 


a number of paintings, bronzes and other works of art to the 
Commissioners of Fairmount Park, as the nucleus ofa fine; 
coHection.—Through the inaccuracy of some information sup] 

to the author of ** Our Art Schools,” in the notice of ** The Schoo! 


of Industrial Art,’’ Mr. Boyle was credited with a birthplace 
years that neither belong to him, He was born in New York a1 
came to Philadelphia nearer thirty than forty years ago ; he sper 
three years at the Beaux Arts in Paris, but never worked at any 
trade there. 


Mr. JOHN ARMSTRONG CHANLER, hitherto best 
known as the husband of ‘* Amelie Rives,’’ has on foot a scheme t 
promote art education. He proposes to raise a sufficient fun 
guarantee a five years’ course of foreign study to the art stud 
chosen for its recipient. Nine hundred dollars a year is judged tob rt 
sufficient income for each winner. It is intended that the com 
petition shall be open tomen and women. Candidates must bi 
twenty-one years old, and from a State in which any institution 
of art modelled upon that in New York is situated. No one 
who has received a medal or honorable mention in any foreign 
exhibition will be eligible. If such an one be chosen, the titl 
‘* Winner of the Paris Prize” will be awarded; but the second 
in order will take the money and his name be bracketed bel 
but with the actual winner. Winners must agree to return home 
and teach at the expiration of their term, 7 hey must also agree 
(before receiving any money) to send every three months stucic 
and compositions signed by the master under whom they are 
working. These must be passed by the jury of the institution, 
who, if dissatisfied with the progress, will notify the student that 
at the end of the year a new pain st eon) ate will be held and a new 
candidate chosen ; in case of ill health a similar course will be 
adopted. The candidate must sign an agreement to return at the 
end of the five years to his own city, and. then teach gratuitous! 
for two years a class chosen by the jury. Other cet: ils concern- 
ing the finance and the choice of trustees are embodied in the 
scheme, which appears to be a well-digested one. A critic has, 
however, pointed out that the income of the artist on his home 
coming is not provided for in the scheme, and that the informal 
hope that by that time he would be able to support himself by 
the sale of his pictures is the only alternative offered, 





y 





A PERTINENT letter on the early art training of chil 
dren has been lately published in The Kindergarten, ‘The writer 
protests against the crude colors and want of harmony in the 
weaving of glaring mats in red, green, yellow, and black, In 
cutting paper, the children were bidden to cut the squares into the 
greatest possible number of bits, and the beauty of the forms 
produced entirely overlooked. Every bad combination of color 
or form that you permit a child to practice is a distinct hindrance 
to his art education. To deliberately teach error that must needs 
be corrected in after years is surely a grievous thing, especially 
when the tasks set the little ones might as readily be made a help 
asa hindrance. It is to be hoped teachers will recognize the im- 
portance of this criticism and remove the cause that called it 
forth, 











SOME OF THE ART AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES. 


A FEw of the Color Studies (and Pictures for Fram- 
ing) published by The Art Amateur are shown in mini- 
ature herewith. The illustrated catalogue of nearly a 


hundred such plates will be sent for 2 two-cent stamps. 





MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 


23 Union Square, New York. 
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No. 83. Roses in a Metal Vase (20 x 15). By Victor Dangon. 
No. 80. Portrait Study (20x 15). By J. Carroll Beckwith. Price, 50 cents. 


Price, 50 cents. 











No. 50. Little Mischief (10 x 13). By Mary Eley. 
Price, 35 cents. 























No. 99. Puppies (15x 7). By Helena Maguire. 
No. 101. Hen and Chickens (15 x 7). By Helena Maguire. ™ rice, 35 Cents. 


rice, 35 cents. 





No. 106. “In the Gloaming” (t2 x 16), By George Inness. 
Price, 35 cents. 





No. 38. 
Kittens (31 x 9%). 
By Helena Maguire. 
Price, 50 cents. 


No. 37. 
Kittens (31 x 9%). 
By Helena Maguire. 
Price, 50 cents. 





No. 14. Bough of Red Apples (16 x 11). By Victor Dangon. 
F Tice, 35 cents. 
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By J. F. H. Dewey. Price, 35 cents. \ r y \ 
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No. 78. River Scene (20 x 14). By H. Laurent. No. 18. Gladioli (22 x 8). By No, 102, Lilacs (22x15). By H. K. Ely, Ready in April. 
Price, 50 cents. Victor Dangon, Price, 35 cents. Price, 50 cents. 
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PLATE 908.—FULL-SIZED OUTLINE OF THE CACTUS, COLOR PLATE Wo. 2, (For treatment, see page 109.) 
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PLATE 903a.—BORDER DESIGN. By M.L. Macomntn: 
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PLATE 905b.—BORDER DESI 
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OF CACTUS, COLOR PLATE No. 3. (For treatment, see page 109.) 
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RORDER DESIGN, By M. L. Macomern. : 
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